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The  photographs  of  Walker  Evans  share 
with  the  dance  criticism  of  Edwin  Denby, 
the  qualities  of  intimacy  and  precision.  It  is 
the  human  essence  which  interests  both 
artists.  Edwin  Denby  made  people  who  never 
before  observed  theatre  dancing  carefully, 
more  conscious  of  its  component  parts;  of 
how  individual  dancers  of  a particular 
human  character  affect  specific  perform- 
ances; in  short,  of  how'  dancers  make  danc- 
ing. The  more  accurate  and  specialized  his 
analysis,  the  more  general  reference  it  seemed 
to  have  to  the  whole  field  of  theatre  dancing, 
and  by  implication  to  the  other  fields  of  lyric 
theatre  and  program  music.  By  the  end  of  his 
tenure  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  his 
readers  were  accustomed  to  a kind  of  highly 
technical  reporting  which  heretofore  had 
only  been  enjoyed  by  music,  boxing  and  base- 
ball enthusiasts. 

Walker  Evans’  photographs  are  equally  at- 
tentive and  affectionate.  Those  reproduced 
here  are  occupied  with  preparation  for  per- 
formance, rather  than  with  what  the  audi- 
ence sees.  But  the  technical  enthusiast  knows, 
from  hanging  around  rehearsal — and  class- 
rooms, that  sometimes  the  clearest  expression 
of  a dancer’s  intention  is  lost  on  the  stage, 
through  various  uncontrollable  forces  or 
limitations.  The  tension  of  actual  perform- 
ance is  certainly  what  all  dancers  must  be 
judged  by,  but  their  personal  quality,  which 
it  will  be  their  career  increasingly  to  demon- 
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strate,  is  often  hidden  in  youth  by  nervous- 
ness, by  uncomfortable  performing  condi- 
tions, by  lack  of  experience. 

Evans  is  one  of  the  finest  of  American 
artist-photographers.  What  has  appealed  to 
his  eye  in  these  pictures  of  the  Ballet 
Theater,  and  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Car- 
lo, are  fixed  fragments  of  trial  and  retrial 
which  build  up  or  let  down  such  perform- 
ances as  Denby  describes.  None  of  his  pic- 
tures is  posed,  but  they  are  all  composed. 
The  dancers  are  not  aware  of  the  photo- 
grapher, being  preoccupied  or  relaxed.  A 
dancer’s  world  is  not  a big  one:  geographic- 
ally it  has  only  three  sites:  a stage,  a re- 
hearsal hall,  a hotel  room.  On  different 
stages,  in  different  rehearsal-halls,  they  ab- 
sorb themselves  in  a daily  discipline  with 
spurts  of  physical  violence  and  long  stretches 
of  waiting  and  time-filling.  This  is  the  drab 
foundation  of  the  brilliance  which  the  pro- 
scenium reveals  by  evening,  and  Walker 
Evans  shows  us  some  of  its  friendliest  aspects. 

Dance  Inde.x  is  grateful  to  the  Editors  of 
Fortune  and  Time,  Inc.  for  permission  to  use 
pictures  originally  taken  for  them.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Denby  articles  written  for  its 
daily  and  Sunday  pages  are  reprinted.  Four 
articles  are  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Alodern 
M usic,  Minna  Lederman,  Editor.  These  were 
selected  and  edited  by  Elaine  de  Kooning. 
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It  was  a rare  pleasure  for  the  past  three  years 
to  be  able  to  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
the  rushed  unpremeditated  writing  of  a poet;  to 
see  his  fantastic  adroitness  with  newspaper  forms — 
how  flexible  and  even  sumptuous  he  makes  them. 
Edwin  Denby  is  a superlative  reporter;  exact  and 
swift  in  his  perceptions;  artfully  direct  and  brief, 
stating  the  intricately  expansive  facts  of  an  even- 
ing of  dancing.  There  are  in  his  daily  reviews  sen- 
tences with  large  slow  implications  that  astound  as 
they  unroll;  phrases  that  magically  capture  the 
entire  quality  of  a dancer,  a score,  a ballet.  In 
the  complex  balance  of  his  prose,  each  word  is 
sudden,  vigorous,  compelling  in  what  it  is  made 
to  express  by  its  position.  Each  phrase  fills  its 
measure  and  the  routine  usages  of  reporting — in- 
troductions, listings — have  a special  clarity,  oddly 
epigrammatic  in  effect.  His  rarefied  style — with  all 
it  suggests  of  contemplation,  of  formal  quiet  pro- 
cesses— comes,  to  be  sure,  as  a surprise  on  a daily 
newspaper.  The  sense  of  time  is  so  different.  He  is 
unusual  too,  as  a journalist,  for  the  extreme  sub- 
lety  of  his  impressions;  for  what  there  is  of  the 
intensely  personal  in  his  definition  of  nuances.  And 
here,  while  he  is  recounting  facts,  it  is  clear  that 
an  art  comes  to  life  for  each  of  us  as  personal  pro- 
perty. 

He  is,  as  a great  critic,  expectant,  sympathetic, 
susceptible.  He  is  frankly  watching  for  miracles 
and  there,  a poet  in  his  element,  he  can  keep  an 
edge  telling  about  them.  But  whether  it  is  an 
evening  of  superior  or  lesser  dancing  he  is  des- 
cribing, he  makes  it,  in  its  refinements,  accessible ; 
in  its  large  intention,  radiantly  matter-of-fact. 
His  readers  have  found  themselves  remembering 
the  precise  character,  the  vivid  sequences  of  ballets 
they  have  never  seen.  It  is  his  constant  reference 
to  the  physical  detail  that  gives  to  his  looming 
images  the  sting  of  a real  experience.  He  points 
out  the  structure  of  an  atmosphere,  of  a poetic 
effect — the  anatomy  of  a style  in  terms  of  dance 


invention,  of  performance,  and  as  he  counts  off 
the  details  in  the  technical  pattern  you  begin  to 
see  how  they  give  rise  to  the  expressive  power.  He 
is  gracefully  at  home  with  the  procedures  of  craft 
that  carry  the  secret  of  expression  in  dancing; 
natural  and  easy  in  his  explicitness  because  he  was 
himself  a dancer.  And  because  he  is  explicit,  you 
can  accumulate  and  test  his  meanings.  His  obser- 
vations about  Pillar  of  Fire  can  offer  a new 
way  of  looking  at  Deaths  and  Entrances,  at 
Danses  Concertantes ; and  ballets  that  had  lost 
their  original  impact — their  true  stature — in 
familiarity,  for  dancers  and  public  alike — Cop- 
pelia,  Nutcracker,  Swan  Lake,  Aurora  regain 
their  old  proportions;  open,  perhaps,  to  new  ones. 

The  stature  of  different  ballets  becomes  clear 
as  you  read,  yet  not  because  he  appraises.  Rather, 
he  echoes — and  you  decide.  He  matches  note  for 
note  the  variable  nature  of  a dance  experience, 
its  shifts  in  emphasis,  its  tone  and  traditions  and, — 
extraordinarily, — its  inspiration.  This  wonder,  he 
accomplishes  in  the  sharp  pertinence  of  his  al- 
lusion; his  uncanny  sense  of  the  equivalent  in 
other  arts, — in  history, — in  daily  living.  And  these 
observations  come  in  the  lightest  of  thrusts,  deli- 
cately entertaining,  poignantly  illuminating.  In 
describing  the  act  of  dancing,  the  separate  events; 
in  evoking  the  legendary  moments,  these  articles 
retain,  like  great  dancing,  a constant  brilliant  un- 
familiarity. You  like  to  return  to  them  for  their 
own  direct  grace.  You  have  favorites  among  them 
as  you  do  with  ballets.  Each  is  a single  creative 
act,  distinguished,  positive,  complete. 

Edwin  Denby  has  become,  in  his  presence  as 
critic  for  the  past  decade,  an  active  performer — 
as  important  a part  of  the  scene  as  its  best  dancers, 
its  best  choreographers  for  what  he  confers,  in 
recording  the  expression  of  a period,  of  style;  for 
what  he  offers  in  his  own  genius  of  “the  pleasures 
cf  civilization.” 

Elaine  de  Kooning 
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ON  MEANING  IN  DANCE 

Any  serious  dance  work  has  an  element 
of  pantomime  and  an  element  of  straight 
dance,  with  one  or  the  other  predominant. 
When  you  think  about  it,  it  is  curious  in  how 
different  a way  the  tw'o  elements  appeal  to 
the  intelligence,  how  differently  they  com- 
municate a meaning. 

Tudor’s  “Pillar  of  Fire”  is  a brilliant  ex- 
ample of  contemporary  pantomime  ballet.  It 
is  as  absorbing  to  us  as  Fokine’s  “Schehera- 
zade” was  to  our  parents  in  its  1910  version 
thirty  years  ago.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  striking:  “Scheherazade”  was  bright 
and  luscious,  “Pillar  of  Fire”  is  gloomy  and 
hot;  Fokine  hacked  at  his  subject  with  a 
cleaver,  Tudor  dissects  his  with  a scalpel.  But 
— apart  from  the  big  orgy  they  each  work 
up  to — the  two  ballets  both  hold  the  atten- 
tion by  a continuous,  clear  story.  Both  belong 
to  the  tradition  of  the  stylized  drama,  and 
not  (as  “Coppelia”  and  “Ballet  Imperial” 
do)  to  the  tradition  of  the  dance  entertain- 
ment. The  pantomime  ballet  focuses  the  at- 
tention on  stylized  movement;  the  dance 
ballet,  on  a suite  of  dances. 

What  is  a “stylized  movement”?  It  is  a 
movement  that  looks  a little  like  dancing  but 
more  like  non-dancing.  It  is  a movement  de- 
rived from  what  people  do  when  they  are 
not  dancing.  It  is  a gesture  from  life  deform- 
ed to  suit  music  (music  heard  or  imagined). 
The  pleasure  of  watching  it  lies  in  guessing 
the  action  it  was  derived  from,  in  guessing 
what  it  originally  looked  like;  and  then  in 
savoring  the  “good  taste”  of  the  deformation. 

Stylized  movement  has  always  been  a per- 


fectly legitimate  pleasure  in  the  theater. 
Sometimes  it’s  merely  a little  quiz  game 
thrown  in  for  variety.  In  general,  though,  a 
stylized  passage  adds  a pretty  color  to  any 
dance.  And  stylization  is  one  of  the  best 
recipes  for  a comic  effect. 

But  in  the  pantomime  ballet  stylized  move- 
ment is  the  main  aspect  of  expression.  It  is 
what  one  looks  at  particularly,  because  it 
keeps  making  a serious  dramatic  point.  Ges- 
ture by  gesture,  as  if  idea  by  idea,  the  drama 
is  built  up.  The  audience  watches  for  each 
allusion  in  turn,  it  follows  point  by  point. 
The  interest  becomes  like  that  of  a detective 
story.  The  audience  peers  eagerly,  delighted 
to  have  caught  on,  an.xious  not  to  miss  a clue. 
It  solves  harder  and  harder  riddles.  The 
story  telling  gathers  momentum;  like  in  driv- 
ing a car,  it’s  the  speed  that’s  thrilling,  not 
the  incidental  scenery.  One  is,  so  to  speak, 
hypnotized  by  the  future  destination.  One 
merely  wants  to  know  what  happened,  like 
in  watching  a motion  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  a dance  ballet  (“Cop- 
pelia” for  example)  has  a very  different  kind 
of  appeal.  True,  it  also  has  a story,  and  it  has 
pantomime  portions.  But  you  don’t  take  them 
seriously.  The  parts  that  show  you  the  heart 
of  the  subject,  that  are  the  most  expressive, 
are  in  the  form  of  dance  numbers,  of  dance 
suites.  They  are  like  arias  in  an  opera.  In  a 
dance  ballet  the  story’  is  not  a pressing  one, 
and  it  can  be  delayed  awhile  for  a lyric  com- 
ment on  the  imomentary  situation.  The  audi- 
ence has  come  to  enjoy  the  dancing;  it  is  in 
no  hurry  to  get  the  heroine  married  or  mur- 
dered and  be  sent  out  of  the  theater  again. 
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In  a dance  ballet  there  is  a difference  in 
the  way  the  audience  watches  the  movement. 
It  docs  not  identify  the  gestures  with  refer- 
ence to  real  life,  it  does  not  search  in  each 
pose  for  a distinct  descriptive  allusion.  It 
watches  the  movements  in  sequence  as  a 
dance.  There  is  a sort  of  suspension  in  judg- 
ment, a wait  and  a wonder  till  the  dance  is 
comjrleted,  till  the  dancer  has  come  to  rest. 
When  the  dance  is  over  one  understands  it 
as  a whole;  one  undestands  the  cjuality  of  the 
dancer’s  activity,  the  quality  of  her  rest,  and 
in  the  play  between  the  two  lies  the  meaning 
of  the  dance  aria,  the  comment  it  has  made 
on  the  theme  of  the  ballet.  One  has  under- 
stood the  dance  as  one  does  a melody — as  a 
continuity  that  began  and  ended.  It  is  a non- 
\ erbal  nyeaning,  like  the  meaning  of  music. 

d'he  dancer  in  pantomime  emphasizes  what 
each  of  the  gestures  looks  like,  he  appeals 
])ictorially  to  intellectual  concepts.  The  danc- 
er in  a dance  number  emphasizes  the  kinetic 
transformation,  his  dance  is  a continuity 
which  moves  away  from  one  equilibrium  and 
returns  to  another.  Repose  is  as  important 
to  the  meaning  of  a dance  ballet  as  activity. 
But  in  pantomime  a stop  must  be  made  to 
look  active  and  pressing,  it  must  keep  the 
urgency  of  the  story.  This  difference  leads  the 
dancer  to  a different  emphasis  in  dance  tech- 
niejue. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  July  25,  1943 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  A DANCER 

W hen  vou  watch  a dancer  you  are  observ- 
ing a young  woman  or  a young  man  in  fancy 
dress,  and  you  like  it  if  they  look  attractive, 
if  they  arc  well  built  and  have  what  seems  to 
be  an  open  face.  You  notice  the  youthful 
sjjring  in  starting,  the  grace  of  carriage,  the 
strength  in  stopping.  You  like  it  if  they  know 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go,  if  they  can 


throw  in  a surprising  trick  or  two,  if  they 
seem  to  be  enjoying  their  part  and  are  pleas- 
antly sociable  as  performers.  All  this  is  pro- 
per juvenile  charm,  and  it  often  gives  a very 
sharp  ])leasure  in  watching  dancers. 

But  you  are  ready  too  for  other  cjualities 
beside  charm.  The  audience  soon  notices  if 
the  dancer  has  unusual  control  over  her 
movements,  if  what  she  is  doing  is  unusually 
clear  to  the  eye,  if  there  are  differences  of 
emphasis  and  differences  of  urgency  in  her 
motion.  W’ithin  single  slow'  movements  or 
within  a sequence  you  enjoy  seeing  the  conti- 
nuity of  an  impulse  and  the  culmination  of  a 
phrase.  Now  you  are  not  only  watching  a 
charming  dancer,  she  is  also  showing  you  a 
dance. 

When  she  shows  you  a dance,  she  is  show- 
ing how  the  steps  are  related,  that  they  are 
coherent  and  make  some  sense.  You  can  see 
that  they  make  some  sense  in  relation  to  the 
music  or  in  relation  to  the  story;  and  now 
and  then  the  dancer  shows  you  they  make 
sense  also  as  dance  phrases  purely  and  simply. 
You  may  notice  that  a dance  phrase  holds 
together  by  its  rhythm  in  time  (a  rhythm 
related  to  that  of  music),  as  a sequence  of 
long  and  short  motions  set  off  by  a few  ac- 
cents. Again  in  other  passages  you  may  be 
most  interested  by  the  arrangements  in  space, 
motions  that  make  up  a rhythm  of  large  and 
small,  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  back- 
ward and  forward.  You  watch  dance  figures 
that  combine  several  directions,  done  by 
single  dancers  or  by  groups,  in  place  or  while 
covering  distance.  Such  dance  jjhrases  are 
plastically  interesting.  But  at  still  other  mo- 
ments you  notice  especially  the  changes  in 
the  daneer’s  energy,  the  dynamics  of  a sequ- 
ence, which  contrasts  motion  as  taut  or  easy, 
active  or  pa,ssive,  pressing  or  delaying,  begin- 
ning or  ending.  Dynamics,  space  and  time — 
the  dancer  may  call  one  or  the  other  to  your 
attention,  but  actually  she  keeps  these  three 
strands  of  interest  going  all  the  time,  for 
they  are  all  simultaneously  present  in  even 
the  simplest  dancing.  But  a dancer  who  can 
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make  the  various  factors  clear  at  the  proper 
passage  so  as  to  keep  you  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  dance  is  especially  attractive 
because  she  is  dancing  intelligently.  She 
makes  even  a complicated  choreography  dis- 
tinct to  see. 

Intelligent  dancing — which  might  as  well 
be  called  correct  dancing — has  a certain  dry- 
ness that  appeals  more  to  an  experienced 
dance  lover  than  to  an  inexperienced  one.  In 
any  case,  every  one  in  the  audience  becomes 
more  attentive  when  they  recognize  a per- 
sonal impetus  in  an  intelligent  dancer’s  move- 
ment, when  she  has  a way  of  looking  not 
merely  like  a good  dancer,  but  also  different 
from  others  and  like  her  own  self.  Her  mo- 
tions look  spontaneous,  as  if  they  suited  her 
particular  body,  her  personal  impulses,  as  if 
they  were  being  invented  that  very  moment. 
This  is  originality  in  dancing — and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  originality  in  choreography.  The 
original  dancer  vivifies  the  dance — plain  or 
complicated,  novel  or  otherwise — that  the 
choreographer  has  set.  She  shows  a gift  like 
that  of  an  actor  who  speaks  his  lines  as  if 
they  were  being  uttered  for  the  first  time  that 
very  moment,  though  they  have  been  in  print 
a hundred  years  or  though  he  has  spoken 
them  a hundred  nights  running. 

Such  vitality  in  dancing  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  that  punch  in  projection  sometimes 
called  a “dynamic  stage  personality.”  A lively 
dancer  does  not  push  herself  on  the  audi- 
ence, except,  of  course,  during  curtain  calls. 
Projection  in  serious  dancing  is  a mild  and 
steady  force,  the  dancer  who  goes  out  to  the 
audience  with  a bang  cuts  herself  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  stage  action.  Galvanic  pro- 
jection is  a trick  appropriate  to  revue,  where 
there  is  no  drama  to  interrupt.  But  in  serious 
dancing  the  audience  must  be  kept  constantly 
aw'are  of  the  complete  action  within  the 
stage  area,  because  the  changes — and,  there- 
fore, the  drama — of  dancing  are  appreciated 


clearly  in  relation  to  that  fixed  three-dimen- 
sional frame.  So  the  best  dancers  are  care- 
ful to  remain  within  what  one  may  call  the 
dance  illusion,  as  an  actor  remains  within 
the  illusion  of  a dramatic  action — when  you 
cannot  help  imagining  he  is  a young  man 
speaking  privately  to  a girl  in  a garden, 
though  you  see  perfectly  well  he  is  middle 
aged,  that  he  is  talking  blank  verse  for  you 
to  hear  and  standing  on  a wooden  floor. 

And  just  as  you  become  really  absorbed  at 
a play  w'hen  Romeo  is  not  only  distinct  and 
spontaneous,  but  also  makes  you  recognize 
the  emotion  of  love,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
w'ith  the  actor  personally  or  with  acting  in 
itself  or  with  words  in  themselves,  so  the 
dancer  becomes  absorbing  to  watch  when 
she  makes  you  aware  of  emotions  that  are 
net  make-believe  at  all.  Some  of  my  friends 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  give  so  much  ex- 
pressive power  to  dancing;  though  they  grant 
it  is  possible  to  performers  of  music  or  of 
plays.  To  recognize  poetic  suggestion  through 
dancing  one  has  to  be  susceptible  to  poetic 
values  and  susceptible  to  dance  values  as 
well.  But  I find  that  a number  of  people  are, 
and  that  several  dancers,  for  example  Miss 
Danilova  and  Miss  Markova,  are  quite  often 
able  to  give  them  the  sense  of  an  amplitude 
in  meaning  which  is  the  token  of  emotion  in 
art.  I myself  to  go  dancing  looking  for  this 
pleasure,  which  is  the  pleasure  of  the  grand 
style,  and  find  a moment  or  tw’o  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  work  of  a dozen  dancers  or  more. 
In  these  remarkable  flights  the  choreo- 
grapher may  be  admired  even  more  than  the 
dancer,  but  here  I am  describing  the  merits 
of  dancing  only. 

What  I have  said  applies  to  any  dance 
technique,  and  now  that  the  ballet  season  is 
opening,  it  is  a simple  matter  for  anyone  to 
go  to  the  Metropolitan  and  check  for  himself 
the  accuracy  of  it  or  the  mistakes. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  10,  1943 
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A CASE  OF  RATIONAL  MEANING 
IN  DANCING 

Doris  Humphrey’s  new  “Inquest”  is  a 
dance  that  leaves  no  doubts  as  to  its  story 
or  its  point.  The  story  is  clearly  told  by  a 
speaker,  who  reads  a newspaper  report  of  an 
inquest  held  in  1865  in  a London  slum.  We 
hear  of  a destitute  family,  father,  mother  and 
son,  who  lived  in  a squalid  room.  The  son 
began  to  go  blind;  finally  the  father  died  of 
starvation.  As  we  listen  to  the  words  we  also 
watch  the  scenes  they  tell  us  of,  they  are 
acted  out  in  quiet  pantomime  upstage,  in  a 
small  space  like  a room.  When  in  between 
the  pantomime  scenes  a number  of  persons 
pass  in  files  across  the  darkened  stage  it  is 
easy  to  think  of  them  as  neighbors  passing 
along  the  streets.  When  the  story  has  been 
told  and  the  neighbors  begin  a rushing  dance 
sequence  to  music  it  is  clear  that  this  dance 
is  their  emotional  reaction  to  the  story. 

But  the  story  has  made  a further  specific 
point.  By  quoting  sentences  spoken  by  the 
two  survivors  at  the  inquest,  the  news  ac- 
count has  shown  us  the  devotion  of  the  three 
central  characters  to  one  another  and  to  their 
home.  In  the  pantomime  scenes  Miss 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Weidman  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, who  portray  the  three,  give  the  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  a united  family  very  strikingly. 
They  make  us  realize  that  the  theme  of  the 
piece  is  the  destruction  of  a home.  And  so 
when  the  movement,  which  during  the  story 
portion  was  slow  and  repressed,  then  bursts 
into  rushing  violence  in  the  dance  sequences, 
with  stamps  and  clenched  fists,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  accept  it  as  expressing  our  own 
anger  and  grief.  And  at  the  end,  when  it 
grows  calm  and  sustained,  we  take  it  as  ex- 
pressing a firm  and  valid  reproach.  The  piece 
has  pointed  out  that  povery  destroys  humane 
values  we  all  believe  in.  We  applaud  it  as  a 


sincere  and  eloquent  sermon  on  the  theme 
of  the  freedom  from  want. 

* * * 

If  a dancer  feels  like  preaching  he  has  as 
good  a right  to  do  it  as  any  other  citizen, 
and  the  theater  has  always  liked  a sermon 
now  and  then.  “Inquest”  is  a piece  that  ap- 
peals to  our  moral  sensibility,  it  aims  to  be 
clear  and  its  esthetic  appeal  is  secondary.  The 
audience  approved  of  it  very  much  indeed. 
For  my  part,  I was  also  interested  in  some- 
thing that  has  often  struck  me  in  dances  with 
an  excellent  propaganda  purpose;  the  differ- 
ence in  speed  between  getting  the  ideas  and 
following  the  dances.  One  grasps  the  moral 
implications  quickly  and  agrees  with  them. 
But  the  full  rhetorical  exposition  of  these 
ideas  in  dance  form  takes  a good  deal  longer. 
The  result  is  that  one’s  response  is  complete 
before  the  dance  is  finished;  and  at  ‘Inquest,’ 
too,  I was  ready  for  a new  idea  while,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  dancers  were  still 
dwelling  on  the  old  one.  As  the  secondary 
purely  esthetic  appeal  was  slight,  there  was  a 
gap  in  the  interest. 

* * * 

Intellectually  speaking,  an  interesting  dance 
is  a continuous  discovery.  The  ideas  it  pre- 
sents do  not  precede  it,  they  are  formed  after 
one  has  perceived  the  movement.  And  be- 
cause an  interesting  dance  creates  new  ideas 
it  is  often  not  at  all  easy  to  understand  nor 
in  accord  with  what  one  would  reasonably 
expect.  This,  of  course,  does  not  do  for  pro- 
paganda. 

“Inquest”  is  concerned  with  reminding  us 
of  an  idea  we  all  approve  and  urging  us  to 
act  on  it — and  that  it  does  rationally,  with 
complete  clarity.  It  begs  the  question  of  how 
a dance  creates  its  own  novel  meaning  as  it 
goes  along. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  March  12,  1944 
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BALLET  THEATRE  DANCERS  IN  THE  REHEARSAL  HALL  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE,  NEW 
YORK,  DURING  AN  INTERVAL.  FALL  1945  (Walker  Evans) 


KURT  jOOSS 
* * * 

Jooss’s  works,  one  looks  at  very  serious- 
ly. They  arc  on  the  plane  of  “master- 
works.”  Jooss  has  a great  reputation  too,  as  a 
leader  in  serious  theatre  dancing,  and  as  a 
systernatizer  of  modern  technic.  Just  the 
same,  watching  the  stage,  what  I saw  was  one 
dud  after  another.  There  is  one  exception — 
the  famous  first  scene  of  his  Green  Table. 
d’his  is  brilliant  and  cui'iously  different  from 
all  the  rest  ( including  the  rest  of  the  Green 
'Table),  different  in  rhythm,  style,  humor, 
and  theatrical  punch. 

The  Jooss  dancers  arc  engaging,  accurate, 
lively,  and  devoted  executants,  without  man- 
nerisms or  bad  manners,  dancers  by  nature. 
They  were  fine  for  Miss  de  Mille.*  But  when 
they  dance  the  Jooss  choreography,  what  do 
you  see  them  do  on  the  stage?  Well,  the  best 
thing  you  see  is  a controlled,  clear,  wide 
movement  in  the  arms.  (And  they  can  stop 
an  arm  gesture  more  neatly  than  most  good 
dancers).  Their  hands  and  necks  are  plain 
and  good.  The  breastbone  is  held  high  and 
the  chest  is  open.  This  upper  third  of  the 
body  is  excellent.  But  below  it,  the  belly  is 
dull,  the  buttocks  heavy,  the  small  of  the 
back  sags  in.  Where  is  the  shining  tautness 
across  the  groin,  a glory  of  Western  dancing? 
These  people  might  as  w'ell  be  sitting  down, 
as  far  as  the  expressiveness  of  their  middles 
goes.  And  below’,  the  gestures  are  forced 
and  heavy.  The  leaps  are  high  and  strong, 
but  they  have  only  bounce,  they  don’t  soar 

* “Drums  Sound  in  Hackensack”  ballet  by 
Agnes  de  Mille  for  Jooss. 


(except  one  boy  in  Old  J'ienna),  they  don’t 
hang  in  the  air,  either.  (The  low  wide  leaps 
arc  the  interesting  ones,  but  get  monoto- 
nous.) The  feet  in  the  air  look  thick.  On  the 
other  hand  these  dancers  land  better  from  a 
leap  than  most  ballet  dancers.  Does  this  add 
up  to  a satisfactory  new  norm  of  technic?  It 
does  not.  Neither  does  it  exhaust  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  modern  school.  Because  the 
Jooss  norm  of  the  outward  chest  and  inward 
middle  is  fixed,  and  modern  technic  demands 
that  any  portion  can  vary  at  will  from  out- 
ward to  inward.  It’s  a terrific  demand,  but  it’s 
the  essence  of  widening  the  expressive  range 
beyond  that  of  classic  ballet. 

Or  take  the  Jooss  stylization  of  rhythm.  I 
see  an  emphatic  pound  ( this  is  a gesture  stop- 
ped and  held).  Then  comes  an  unaccented 
moment ( no  gesture,  change  of  position). 
Then  comes  another  equally  emphatic  pound 
(a  new  gesture,  stopped  and  held.)  This 
keeps  up  all  evening.  In  the  pit  the  music 
pounds  down  on  the  beat  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  dancer  pounds  out  his  gesture.  The 
effect  is  very  dispiriting. 

What  happens  is  that  there  is  a systematic 
alternation  between  emphatic  and  unem- 
phatic  movement,  like  that  between  beat  and 
non-beat  in  a bar.  There  is  also  an  unusual 
continuousness  about  the  time  quality  of  the 
movement.  Many  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
a kind  of  hoppitiness  in  classic  ballet.  They 
point  out  that  there  is  a fraction  of  a second 
between  steps,  between  arm  positions,  that 
goes  dead;  in  the  way  a harpsichord  goes 
dead,  but  not  an  orchestra  or  even  a piano. 
Jooss  has  stretched  a movement  to  fill  the 
time  space  completely;  he  uses  a pedal.  It 
was  Dalcroze  who  thirty  years  ago  made  us 
most  conscious  of  this  possibility  in  moving. 
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BEATRICE  TOMPKINS,  DANCER  OF  THE  BALLET  RUSSE  DE  MONTE  CARLO,  MAKING-UP. 
COSTUMES  ON  RACK.  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  CENTER,  FALL,  1945 


"SYLPHIDES' 
(Walker  Evans) 


When  a dancer  makes  his  gesture  coincide 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  time  length  and 
time  emphasis  of  musical  rhythm,  he  is  apt 
to  be  as  pleased  as  a hen  is  who  has  laid  an 
egg.  He  tells  everybody,  look  how  musical  I 
am,  and  everybody  cackles  back^  isn’t  he  just 
the  most  musical  thing.  Rationally  it  seems 
odd  to  confuse  the  metrics  of  music  with 
musicality.  And  also  to  assume  that  the  met- 
rics of  dancing  are  identical  with  those  of 
music.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is  in  fact  an 
inherent  disparity.  The  proportioning  of 
time,  as  well  as  the  proportioning  of  em- 
pasis,  between  the  stress  and  the  follow 
through  of  a single  metric  unit  is  much  more 
regular  in  music  than  it  is  in  movement. 
Apart  from  theory,  in  practice  this  kind  of 
measured  gesture  draws  attention  to  itself 
and  away  from  the  body  as  a whole.  In  prac- 
tice, too,  the  dancer  loses  a certain  surprise 
of  attack,  which  is  one  of  his  characteristic 
rhythmic  possibilities. 

Well,  in  point  of  musicality,  listen  to  the 
music  Jooss  uses.  True  the  dancers  obey  the 
metrics  of  music,  but  the  music  in  its  rhythm- 
ic development  obeys  beat  by  beat  the 
rhythmic  detail  of  the  dance.  The  piece 
makes  no  musical  sense.  It  is  merely  a cue 
sheet  for  the  dancers.  It  sounds  as  if  it  kept 
up  a continuous  gabble  about  the  mechanics 
of  the  steps.  It’s  like  a spoken  commentary  in 
a documentary  film,  that  names  every  object 
we  see,  while  we’re  looking  at  it.  Music  that 
can’t  make  any  decision  on  its  own  is  func- 
tioning on  a bare  subsistence  level,  and  it  is 
apt  to  be  as  glum  as  that.  Poor  Frederic 
Cohen’s  voluble  cue-sheets  for  Jooss  are  ut- 
terly depressing,  they  reminded  me  most  of 
cafeteria  soup  gone  sour.  I don’t  think  much 
of  the  musicality  of  a director  who  makes  me 
listen  to  such  poverty.  If  this  is  colalboration, 
it  must  be  the  Berlin-Vichy  kind. 

But  the  issue  of  dance  music  has  led  me 
away  from  the  subject  of  Jooss.  Besides  tech- 


nic, rhythm,  and  the  use  of  music,  there  are 
many  other  aspects  to  choreography.  In  the 
Jooss  ballets  I did  not  see  any  I cared  for. 
He  has  systematized  grouping  so  that  dia- 
gonals, cubes  and  spheres  cut  across  each 
other  by  the  dozen.  But  they  look  stupid  be- 
cause they  have  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
human  figure  on  the  stage.  He  has  system- 
atized the  representational  aspect  of  move- 
ment, with  the  result  that  every  gesture  can 
be  translated  so  exactly  into  words  the  dance 
might  as  well  be  a series  of  signals  for  deaf 
mutes.  You  imagine  it  would  have  the  same 
meaning  if  performed  by  non-dancers.  The 
dancers  add  neatness,  but  they  don’t  by  danc- 
ing create  the  meaning,  a meaning  which 
undanced  would  not  exist.  Looking  at  it  an- 
other way,  all  the  gesture  is  on  the  same 
level  of  signification.  The  wonderful  shift 
possible  from  patomime  to  lyric  (like  a new 
dimension  of  spirit)  ; or  the  shift  as  in 
Spanish  dancing  from  standing  around  to 
taking  the  stage;  all  this  with  all  the  rest  in 
dancing  that  is  tender  and  variable  and  real 
only  the  moment  it  happens,  has  been  system- 
atized away. 

A systematization  of  modern  dacing,  like 
the  literary  adoption  of  the  heroic  couplet, 
makes  a great  deal  of  sense  to  dancers  flound- 
ering between  the  arrogant  academicism  of 
the  ballet  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uncom- 
promising private  language  of  some  studio 
dancers  on  the  other.  I remember  fourteen 
years  ago  in  Germany  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a new  academy,  a new  order,  seemed  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  we  all  w'atched 
Jooss’s  gradual  discoveries  (for  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  movement)  with  delight.  The 
results  showm  here  this  fall  are  well  worth 
acrimonious  theoretical  dispute.  But  what  I 
actually  looked  at  on  the  stage  was  a stodgv', 
self-satisfied,  and  petty  solemnity,  pretending 
to  be  serious  and,  worse,  significantly  ethical. 

Modern  Music-,  Nov. -Dec.  1941 
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A GLIMPSE  OF  REAL  AFRICAN 
DANCING 

The  African  Dance  Festival,  which  Asa- 
data  Dafora,  the  dancer  from  Sierra  Leone, 
presented  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  week  (for  a 
new  good-will  organization,  the  African  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Research),  gave  us  another 
of  our  rare  glimpses  of  African  Negro  danc- 
ing. The  main  impression  was  once  again 
that  of  a completely  civilized  art.  It  was  the 
non-ritual  forms  that  were  stressed.  The 
theme  of  the  festival  was  a young  man’s  ai'- 
rival  in  a village  to  court  his  beautiful  bride, 
and  the  village  celebration  which  ensues;  it 
showed  us  village  dances,  expressing  the  so- 
cial good  spirits  of  such  an  occasion. 

Drummers  set  the  rhythm;  the  country 
girls  danced  formal  dances,  the  matrons 
sang;  the  young  groom  exhibited  in  dancing 
his  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  his  graceful  deco- 
rum— qualities  which  in  New  York,  too, 
make  for  a happy  married  state.  As  a New 
Yorker,  however,  I was  struck  by  the  charm- 
ing ceremoniousness  of  these  villagers.  The 
young  man,  for  instance,  did  not  rudely  go 
straight  to  his  fiancee,  he  first  danced  a few 
steps  with  each  of  the  other  girls  in  turn, 
circling  about  each  as  if  to  pay  her  a special 
compliment;  an  attention  which  each  reward- 
ed by  a lovely  smile  and  a graceful  undula- 
tion in  her  steps. 

And  later  when  he  danced  a duet  “Of  Ac- 
quaintance” with  his  bride — a dance  which 
began  with  a boops-a-daisy  and  continued 
with  a figure  where  she  swayed  her  bright- 
colored  bustle  a little  on  the  left  or  a little  on 
the  right,  and  his  arms  drew  long  caressing 
curves  in  the  air  just  out  of  reach  behind  her 
— the  elegance  of  their  play  and  the  lightness 
of  their  rhythm  remind  me  in  its  spirit  of  an 
eighteenth-century  pastoral.  The  emotion 
was  natural,  but  the  manners  were  perfect. 
The  amenities  were  being  observed  for  the 
pleasure  they  really  give.  And  though  I had 


not  expected  social  graces  in  African  village 
life,  they  seemed  at  once  a completely  au- 
thentic characteristic;  perhaps  because  among 
our  own  citizens,  Negroes,  in  particular, 
value  the  ceremonial  of  gentle  manners,  and 
perform  it  with  the  greatest  grace. 

-K- 

The  dances  of  the  village  girls  looked  at 
first  quite  simple  with  an  odd  hieratic  stiffness 
about  them.  As  the  chorus  moved  forward, 
generally  in  single  file,  the  feet  kept  reitera- 
ting sharply  a syncopated  rhythm  of  steps 
and  sole-taps.  The  tap  was  made  from  the 
ankle,  without  moving  the  knee.  Meanwhile 
the  arms  performed  the  dance  variations, 
creating  a secondary  rhythm.  The  shoulders 
were  as  flexible  as  the  ankles  and  they  often 
moved  in  an  independent  rhythm.  Occasion- 
ally there  were  accented  motions  (like 
’’bumps”)  in  the  upper  spine.  And  when  the 
torso  turned  or  bent  it  seemed  to  move  from 
the  hips.  The  head  was  generally  kept  hori- 
zontal, as  if  unconcerned. 

Such  a bearing  looked  stiff;  a further  sense 
of  stiffness  came  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
floor  patterns  as  well  as  from  the  trait  of 
repeating  a small  detail  of  movement  over 
and  over;  then  taking  up  a new  detail  and 
repeating  that.  And  after  several  dances  the 
insistent  foot  rhythms  tended  to  sound  and 
to  look  all  alike. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lucidity  of  the  style 
was  remarkable — the  way  the  body  kept  clear 
to  one’s  eye,  the  feet  distinct  from  the  legs, 
the  legs  from  the  trunk,  the  shoulders,  the 
arms,  the  head,  each  separately  defined.  The 
definiteness  gave  to  slight  variations  their 
maximum  effect.  And  in  the  end  one  noticed 
that  the  exactness  of  the  posture,  the  firmness 
of  the  rhythm  gave  to  the  dance  both  dignity 
and  force;  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  style 
could  not  be  “savage”  or  accidental^  but  were 
the  outcome  of  a consistent  and  highly  cul- 
tivated dance  tradition.  The  odd  grace  it  had 
was  distinctly  elegant  and  certainly  difficult 
to  achieve. 
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The  solo  dancers,  Miss  Premice  (the 
bride),  Miss  Sutton  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Dafora  (the  groom),  showed  the  further 
technical  subtleties  of  the  style.  In  his  danc- 
ing Dafora  only  now  and  then  called  atten- 
tion to  his  percussive  foot-beats.  Though  they 
were  continuous,  you  watched  the  upper  part 
of  his  body,  the  brilliantly  rapid,  darting  or 
sinuous  arms,  the  strangely  mobile  shoulders, 
the  slight  shift  of  the  torso  as  it  leaned  for- 
ward or  straightened,  the  turn  of  the  head, 
the  animated  face.  The  way  he  phrased  the 
rhythmic  patterns  in  these  movements  and 
so  heightened  the  meaning  of  the  dance  re- 
seiirbled  the  way  a blues  singer  phrases  her 
song  and  heightens  its  meaning  against  the 
steady  beat  of  the  orchestra.  Dafora’s  free 
dance  rhythms  seemed  to  soar  over  the  strict 
drum  rhythms  of  the  accompaniment  and 
over  his  own  steady  footbeats.  His  musical 
instinct  was  extremely  subtle,  his  dance  intel- 
ligence, striking. 

The  displacements  in  space,  the  motions  of 
legs  or  torso,  the  dramatic  accents  were  not 
large.  His  numbers  were  modest  ones,  as 
suited  their  subject,  and  they  looked  effort- 
less. He  did  not  exaggerate  to  attract  atten- 
tion nor  try  to  be  impressive.  But  there  was 
never  an  empty  nroment  or  a lax  one. 

I think  the  qualities  I have  mentioned 
show  him  to  be  a remarkable  choreographer 
as  well  as  a fine  dancer.  The  proportions  and 
the  secjuence  of  the  dances  were  excellent. 
But  beyond  this,  the  dancers  he  has  trained 
are,  after  all,  American  girls,  to  whom  life  in 
an  African  village  would  be  as  foreign  as  life 
in  a Russian  one  would  be  to  the  Russian- 
dancing  Americans  in  our  Ballets  Russes.  Yet 
this  village  festival  (like  Dafora’s  previous 
“Kykimkor”  and  “Zunguru”)  had  in  per- 
formance a definite  local  atmosphere.  It  was 
not  mere  decorative  exoticism.  It  brought 
with  it  across  the  ocean  the  sense  of  a real 
landscape  and  a real  way  of  life.  I wish  it 
were  possible  for  so  sincere  and  intelligent  a 
choreographer  as  Mr.  Dafora  to  bring  over 


across  the  ocean  a small  company  of  real 
West  African  dancers  to  add  to  his  well- 
trained  American  pupils,  and  then  show  us 
more  of  the  extraordinary  wonders  West 
African  dancing  holds. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  21,  1943 


BALLET  LOVER’S  VIEW 
OF  MARTHA  GRAHAM 

Any  one  of  Martha  Graham’s  highly  intel- 
ligent pieces  w'ould  gain  in  theatrical  bril- 
liancy if  she  and  her  company  could  present 
it  singly,  say,  as  an  item  on  a Ballet  Theatre 
program.  Her  particular  genius  would  flash 
more  strikingly  right  next  to  the  genius  of 
other  choreographers  and  dancers  who  excel 
at  other  aspects  of  dancing.  Some  of  my 
friends  are  shocked  by  this  genius  of  hers  and 
they  tell  me  she  has  no  style,  that  she  fas- 
cinates merely  as  heretics  do,  by  her  con- 
trariness. But  I keep  being  struck  in  all  her 
work  by  its  intellectual  seriousness,  its  inven- 
tiveness and  its  exact  workmanship;  and 
these  are  qualities  I can’t  think  of  as  heretical 
or  contrary.  They  offer  a moral  basis  for  style. 
I see  no  reason  why  one  shouldn’t  try  to 
place  her  work  in  relation  to  the  ballet  tradi- 
tion and  see  what  is  special  in  her  dance 
method. 

The  special  thing  about  Miss  Graham  is 
not  that  she  is  a modernist.  Almost  no  one 
nowadays  is  anything  else.  Modernism  in 
dancing  is  really  a conservative  tendency.  Its 
first  victories  through  Isadora  and  Fokine,  its 
boldest  ones  through  Nijinsky  and  Mary  Wig- 
man,  its  general  acceptance  in  the  twenties — 
these  are  facts  of  history.  Inside  and  outside 
of  ballet,  modernism  has  emphasized  the  in- 
terest in  bit-by-bit  gesture,  gesture  deformed, 
interrupted  or  explosiv'e.  It  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  break  up  the  easy  flowing 
sequence  of  a dance. 

But  through  all  these  modernisms  well 
trained  ballet  dancers  made  any  gesture, 
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however  odd,  with  reference  to  their  tradi- 
tional center  of  motion,  and  so  still  gave  to  a 
series  of  disjointed  gestures  a logical  dance 
continuity.  And  through  all  these  modern- 
isms, too,  ballet  retained  its  traditional  form- 
ula of  the  architecture  of  a piece,  with  the 
long  dance  aria  ( like  the  central  adagio  in 
“Swan  Lake”)  as  the  basic  type  of  an  ex- 
pressive climax.  Ballet  dancers  had  sound 
models  for  dance  coherence  and  for  dance 
rhythm  all  around  them. 

The  modern-school  dancers,  however  had 
no  models  for  long  serious  poetic  forms;  for 
them  the  fundamental  questions  of  dance 
rhythm  and  dance  continuity  could  not  be 
referred  to  a traditional  type.  Miss  Graham, 
for  instance,  began  with  the  decorative  at- 
titudes and  the  connecting  walks  of  Deni- 
shawn  “exotica”;  her  formal  point  of  depar- 
ture was  an  actor’s  loose  gesture  sequence, 
not  a dancer’s  logically  sustained  dance  sequ- 
ence. But  against  this  enormous  handicap  she 
did  succeed  in  discovering  for  herself  a sound 
basis  on  which  any  sequence  of  gesture  can 
keep  a strictly  logical  continuity. 

She  has  done  this,  I think,  by  developing 
an  acute  sense  of  the  downward  pull  of  grav- 
ity and  of  balance,  and  an  acute  sense,  too, 
of  where  the  center  of  pressure  of  a gesture 

is.  By  concentrating  motion  on  these  two  ele- 
ments, she  can  exaggerate  or  deform  a ges- 
ture as  far  as  she  chooses  without  blurring 

it,  and  she  can  retract  or  transform  a gesture 
without  breaking  the  continuity  of  move- 
ment. She  is  the  only  one  of  our  modern 
dancers  who  has  really  solved  this  funda- 
mental problem  in  all  its  aspects. 

Ballet  began,  one  might  say,  on  the  basis 
of  lightness,  elevation  and  ease;  it  could  add 
modernism  (which  was  an  increased  heavi- 
ness and  an  oddity  of  gesture)  for  its  value 
as  contrast.  Miss  Graham,  beginning  with 
modernism,  made  of  heaviness  and  oddity  a 
complete  system  of  her  own.  Brilliancy  in 
heaviness  and  oddity  became  her  expressive 
idiom.  This  is  one  way  of  explaining  why 


much  of  her  style  looks  like  ballet  intention- 
ally done  against  the  grain;  or  why  she  has 
used  lightness  and  ease  not  as  fundamental 
elements  but  for  their  value  as  contrast.  But 
Miss  Graham’s  system  keeps  expanding,  and 
this  season  her  entire  company  now  and 
again  seemed  to  be  using  non-modernist 
dance  qualities  not  merely  for  contrast  but 
directly. 

Judged  by  what  I look  for  in  ballet.  Miss 
Graham’s  gesture  lacks  a way  of  opening  up 
completely,  and  her  use  of  dance  rhythm 
seems  to  me  fragmentary.  It  does  not  rise  in 
a long^  sustained  line  and  come  to  a con- 
clusion. I find  she  uses  the  stage  space  the 
way  the  realistic  theater  does,  as  an  acciden- 
tal segment  of  a place;  not  as  the  poetic 
theater — as  a space  complete  in  itself.  And  I 
do  not  feel  the  advantage  to  dancing  in  these 
qualities  of  her  style.  But  I am  intensely  curi- 
ous to  see  what  her  next  works  will  look  like, 
and  where  the  next  ten  years  will  lead  her. 
I find  watching  her  not  a balm  for  the  spirit, 
but  certainly  a very  great  pleasure  for  the  in- 
telligence. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  May  28,  1944 


TO  ARGENTINITA,  PASSING  STAR 

The  death  of  Argentinita  brings  to  many 
Americans  who  loved  to  see  her  dance  a 
grief  like  that  of  a personal  loss.  Only  the 
greatest  dancers  can  awaken  so  personal  a 
response  by  as  restrained  an  art  as  hers  was. 
Her  spell  as  a star  was  that  of  a special  Latin 
bearing,  discretely  sensible  and  delightfully 
polite;  she  seemed  a lady  vivaciously  enter- 
taining her  guests,  and  one  could  imagine 
that  her  expertness  as  host  was  only  the  re- 
flection of  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  seeing  her 
friends.  Her  dances  had  the  effect  of  captiva- 
ting anecdotes  about  Spanish  life,  and,  more 
than  any  other  dancer,  she  made  the  Spanish 
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style  easy  for  us  North  Americans  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy.  By  her  amiable  gaiety  of 
spirit,  her  wit,  her  tact  in  sentiment,  her 
perfect  grace  and  perfect  courtesy,  she  estab- 
lished a sure  contact,  so  that  in  her  case  the 
classic  reserve  of  Spanish  dance  forms  seemed 
even  to  sentimentalists  lihe  ourselves  neither 
remote  nor  haughty.  Argentinita  was  in  this 
sense  a triumphant  popularizer  of  the  Spanish 
style  among  us;  and  through  her  easy  and 
charming  approach  she  opened  the  eyes  of 
thousands  of  Americans  to  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  tradition  she  worked  in,  to  its  vitality 
of  rhythm,  its  subtlety  of  expression  and  its 
high  sense  of  personal  dignity. 

Argentinita’s  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
dance  tradition  was  prodigious.  An  accurate 
scholar,  she  knew  it  in  all  its  historical,  re- 
gional and  theater  forms,  the  special  tech- 
niques as  well  as  the  special  deportments.  She 
knew  it  from  living  with  gypsies,  from  travel- 
ing in  the  mountains,  from  talking  to  poets. 
But  she  did  not  try  to  reproduce  this  ma- 
terial literally.  Like  the  circle  of  poet-scholars 
and  musicians  she  belonged  to  in  Madrid, 
from  Benevente  and  Martinez  Sierra  to  De 
Falla  and,  greatest  of  them  all,  Garcia  Lor- 
ca, her  aim  was  to  keep  the  full  savor  and 
amplitude  of  local  traditions  in  freely  in- 
vented and  consciously  shaped  personal  works 
of  art.  Argentinita’s  personal  nature  as  a 
dancer  was  by  witty  edge  and  lyric  grace  es- 
sentially Andalusian,  and  she  was  too  honest 
an  artist  to  falsify  it.  And  so  if  her  Peruvian 
Indian  dance,  for  instance,  or  her  music  hall 
studies  or  even  her  flamenco  became  her  own 
graceful  versions  of  these  dance  forms,  they 
were  none  the  less  each  completely  different 
from  the  others,  each  composed  in  its  own 
specific  dance  idiom  and  danced  with  its 
characteristic  rhythmic  impulse  and  its  own 
dance  attitude.  And  you  would  scarcely  have 
imagined  watching  her  in  recital  on  how 
strict  a discipline  in  characterization  her 
charming  little  numbers  had  been  built. 


Argentinita’s  dances  as  you  saw  them  had 
a charmingly  ladylike  air,  with  no  athletics 
and  no  heroics.  Sometimes  the  steps  and  pat- 
terns seemed  naively  plain  and  the  best  ones 
were  never  very  elaborate,  but  her  group 
numbers  were  always  completely  transparent 
and  their  comedy  points  rarely  failed  to 
register.  Argentinita  chose  a small  range  of 
force  as  a choreographer,  but  she  was  a mas- 
ter in  economy  of  detail,  in  proportion  of 
emphasis,  in  sustaining  interest  and  flow.  Her 
gift  for  continuity  and  coherence  (of  impulse 
and  of  silhouette)  made  of  slight  variations 
distinct  contrasts.  Her  own  manner  of  danc- 
ing was  suited  to  such  delicate  devices,  for 
it  was  completely  graceful,  completely  de- 
fined and  her  rhythm  was  infallible.  Her 
special  glory  as  a dancer  were  her  little  slip- 
pered feet,  in  their  tiny,  airy  dartings  and  in 
their  pretty  positions  on  the  floor.  Argen- 
tinita’s dancing  naturally  included  more  spec- 
tacular elements,  but  it  was  in  the  clarity  of 
small  details  that  one  appreciated  best  the 
classic  craft  of  her  dance  technique. 

A classic  cameo  artist  she  was  in  technique, 
in  choreography,  in  characterization.  But  she 
was  a born  star  in  the  quick  grace  of  her 
movement  and  a born  star  in  the  vivacity 
of  her  theater  personality.  Though  she  knew 
for  years  she  needed  rest  and  care,  she  could 
not  bear  to  stop  dancing.  And  though  her 
tours  overtax;ed  her,  though  she  was  handi- 
capped by  halls  too  vast  for  her  special  qual- 
ity and  sometimes  perhaps  by  the  illness  she 
heroically  ignored,  her  hold  on  the  public 
increased  with  each  appearance.  Last  spring 
she  seemed  more  scintillating  and  more  amus- 
ing than  ever,  and  her  last  production,  “Cafe 
de  Ghinitas”  at  the  Metropolitan,  was  her 
happiest  work  in  a larger  form.  From  the 
peak  of  her  success  she  has  now  slipped  away 
into  silence. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  30,  1945 
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REVIVAL  OF  DIAGHILEV’S  NOCES 

.\oces  is  noble,  it  is  fierce,  it  is  simple,  it 
is  fresh,  it  is  thrilling.  It  is  full  of  interest. 
It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  heroic  age 
of  Nijinski.  There  is  a realness  in  the  rela- 
tion of  dance  and  music  like  a dual  force, 
separate  but  inseparable.  The  movements, 
odd  as  they  are  and  oddly  as  they  come, 
often  in  counter  accent,  are  always  in  what 
theoreticians  call  “motoric  logic” ; that  is  they 
arc  in  a sequence  you  get  the  hang  of  to 
your  own  surprise,  and  that  has  a quality  of 
directness  when  performed.  Amazingly  few 
movement-motives  are  used,  and  only  the 
clearest  groupings  and  paths,  making  the 
rhythmic  subtlety  obvious  by  contrast.  That 
all  these  movement-motives  should  be  ac- 
centuating the  direction  into  the  floor  leads 
to  such  interesting  results  as  that  ballet 
dancers  more  familiar  with  the  opposite 
direction  do  these  movements  with  a curious 
freshness;  that  the  leaps  seem  higher;  that 
further,  the  “pointes”  get  a special  signific- 
ance and  hardness  (almost  a form  of  tap- 
ping) . a hardness  which  all  the  performers 
by  the  way  had  not  understood;  and,  as  a 
further  example,  this  general  downward  di- 
rection gives  the  heaped  bodies  a sense  fur- 
ther than  decoration  and  the  conventional 
pyramid  at  the  end,  the  effect  of  an  heroic 
extreme,  of  a real  difficulty.  This  sense  of  the 
realness  of  what  is  being  done  is  underlined 
bv  the  constant  use  of  people  at  rest  con- 
trasted with  people  dancing,  in  the  last  part 
people  actually  at  rest  on  chairs.  How  often 
in  other  ballets  have  people  stood  about  while 
others  danced  without  adding  by  their  con- 
trast, because  the  contrast  was  not  being  used. 
And  the  stillness  of  the  whole  company  at 
the  end  after  all  their  frenzy  is  a climax  of 
genius.  During  the  whole  last  scene,  the 
climax  is  a sort  of  steady  expansion,  as  thrill- 


ing and  inevitable  as  for  the  intelligence  the 
motion  from  the  particular  to  the  abstract. 

Modern  Music,  May-June,  1936 


LEONIDE  MASSINE 

Massine  is  certainly  brilliant  whether  he 
appears  as  a performer  or  a director.  He 
knows  how  to  keep  things  going,  how  to 
make  them  look  like  a lot,  how  to  get  a big 
hand.  He  can  get  away  with  murder.  If  one 
took  him  seriously,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
murdering  the  Beethoven  Seventh,  the  Fio- 
retti,  and  even  tender  little  Offenbach 
(though  there  wasn’t  much  of  Offenbach  left 
in  that  new  orchestration) . There  is  of  course 
no  reason  for  taking  Massine  seriously,  he 
doesn’t  mean  to  be,  he  doesn’t  mean  to  mur- 
der. Like  a cigarette  company,  he  is  using 
famous  names  to  advertise  his  wares.  But  I 
cannot  help  resenting  it,  because  they  are 
names  of  living  things  I have  loved.  It  is 
hardest  to  bear  in  the  case  of  the  Seventh, 
where  the  orchestra  is  constantly  reminding 
me  of  the  Beethoven  original. 

Trying  however  to  put  aside  this  private 
resentment,  I still  am  disappointed.  Well,  I’ll 
c.xaggerate,  and  be  clearer.  I could  see  a 
kaleidoscopic  succession  of  clever  arrange- 
ments, but  there  was  no  thrill  in  the  order 
in  which  they  came.  There  was  no  sequence 
in  the  movement  that  awakened  some  kind 
of  special  feeling,  some  kind  of  urgency.  It 
all  occupied  the  eye  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and 
left  no  reality,  no  secret  emotion  behind.  I 
missed  the  sense  of  growth  and  interplay,  of 
shifting  kinds  of  tensions,  the  feeling  of 
drama  almost,  that  makes  the  best  choreo- 
graphy mean  much  more  than  a string  of 
effects.  As  a pictorial  arranger  Massine  is 
inexhaustible.  But  dancing  is  less  pictorial 
than  plastic,  and  pictures  in  dancing  leave  a 
void  in  the  imagination.  They  arrest  the 
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drama  of  dancing  which  the  imagination 
craves  to  continue,  stimulated  by  all  the 
kinetic  senses  of  the  body  that  demand  a new 
movement  to  answer  the  one  just  past.  Until 
a kind  of  secret  satisfaction  and  a kind  of 
secret  weariness  coincide. 

This  dramatic  progression  of  different 
qualities  of  movement  is  what  means  so  little 
in  these  ballets.  Take  the  Seventh.  Every  ges- 
ture is  visually  clear,  but  every  gesture  is  at 
the  same  pitch,  hit  ecjually  hard.  The  picture 
changes,  but  the  tension  remains  the  same. 
It’s  all  very  agitated.  There  are  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  fewer  people  on  the  stage; 
they  get  on  top  of  each  other,  lie  down,  run 
around,  jump,  crouch,  whirl,  pose,  wave,  or 
huddle,  and  they  never  give  any  sense  of 
getting  closer  together  or  further  apart,  of 
getting  lighter  or  heavier^  more  open  or 
more  shut  in,  more  soft  or  more  hard.  It  is 
showmanship  wdth  a vengeance,  it  is  a drill 
of  automatons.  Notice  Massine’s  use  of  ballet 
technic.  The  extended  silhouette  is  used  as 
though  it  were  a constant,  like  a military 
position;  with  none  of  the  thousand  subtleties 
of  direction  and  intensity  with  which  Balan- 
chine gives  it  so  much  variety  and  purpose. 
And  consccjuently  with  Massine  it  breaks  in 
the  middle,  in  the  small  of  the  back,  instead 
of  growing  out  from  there  by  reaching  up 
and  down  in  a thousand  human  ways. 

Because  Massine’s  tension  is  static  he  can 
nev’er  make  us  feel  the  curious  unfolding  that 
is  like  tenderness.  Like  a Hollywood  director 
he  gives  us  no  sense  of  human  growth  ( there 
isn’t  time),  he  keeps  everything  at  a con- 
stant level  of  finish,  everything  is  over  as 
soon  as  it  starts.  He  has  no  equivalent  for 
m.ystery  except  to  bring  down  the  lights.  So 
the  Seventh,  though  danced  with  fervor  and 
transfigured  by  the  most  wonderful  sets  and 
costumes  in  the  world,  leaves  a sense  of 
cheapness;  and  if  you  remember  the  mys- 
tery of  Beethoven  dynamics,  it  is  unpleasant. 
Gaite  Parisienne  seems  just  another  empty 
Review  number.  Where  sex  is  a convention 


and  not  an  emotion.  Smarter  of  course  than 
Broadway,  and  marvelously  danced.  And  St. 
Francis  seems  a slinky  posturing,  a Sacharoff- 
Kreuzberg  parody  of  illuminated  Books  of 
Hours  and  Minnelieder,  with  a finale  of 
anthroposophic  chorus  girls. 

Modern  Music,  Nov.-  Dec.,  1938 


ALICIA  MARKOVA 

The  great  event  of  any  Ballet  Theatre 
season  is  the  dancing  of  Markova.  And  this 
season  she  danced  even  more  wonderfully 
than  before.  She  appeared  night  after  night, 
and  even  in  two  ballets  on  the  same  program. 
Once  the  papers  said  she  had  fainted  after 
the  performance.  There  is  only  one  of  her. 
I very  much  hope  she  is  gratefully  taken  care 
of  and  prevented  from  injurious  overwork. 

When  she  dances  everybody  seems  to 
understand  as  if  by  sympathy  everything  she 
does.  And  yet  her  modesty  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  the  Broadway  and  Hollywood  em- 
phasis w'e  are  used  to.  A Russian  girl  I know 
who  works  in  a defense  plant  brought  along 
her  whole  swingshift  one  Sunday  into  stand- 
ing room.  They  had  never  seen  ballet,  and 
they  all  unanimously  fell  in  love  with  Mar- 
kova. Markova  has  the  authority  of  a star, 
but  her  glamor  comes  from  what  the  English 
so  well  call  a genuine  spiritual  refinement. 

Watching  her  critically  in  Petipa’s  Savan 
Lake,  in  Eokine’s  Sylphides,  in  Massine’s 
Aleko^  or  in  Tudor’s  novelty,  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  I am  constantly  astonished  how  she 
makes  each  of  these  very  different  styles  com- 
pletely intelligible  in  its  own  terms.  None 
looks  old-fashioned  or  new-fangled.  Each 
makes  straight  sense.  Her  new  Juliet  for  in- 
stance is  extraordinary.  One  doesn’t  think  of 
it  as  Markova  in  a Tudor  part,  you  see  only 
Juliet.  She  is  like  no  girl  one  has  ever  seen 
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before,  and  she  is  completely  real.  One 
doesn’t  take  one’s  eyes  off  her,  and  one 
doesn’t  forget  a single  move.  It  doesn’t  occur 
to  you  that  she  is  dancing  for  an  audience; 
she  is  so  quiet.  Juliet  doesn’t  try  to  move  you. 
She  appears,  she  lives  her  life,  and  dies. 

One  of  the  qualities  that  strikes  me  more 
and  more  in  Markova’s  dancing  is  her  dance 
rhythm.  Anybody  who  has  been  to  the  Savoy 
Ballroom  knows  what  rhythm  in  dancing  is. 
But  once  you  get  away  from  there  and  start 
watching  the  art  of  stage  dancing,  you  find 
rhythm  very  rarely.  You  find  many  beautiful 
things — exact  control,  intelligence,  energy, 
variety,  expression;  but  they  aren’t  quite  the 
same  thing  as  rhythm.  Of  course  rhythm  in 
art  dancing  is  not  so  simple  as  in  the  Savoy 
“folk”  form.  But  you  recognize  it  wherever 
you  find  it.  And  as  anybody  can  hear  that 
Landowska  has  rhythm,  so  anybody  can  see 
that  Markova  has  it. 

Markova’s  rhythm  is  not  only  due  to  her 
remarkable  freedom  in  attacking  her  steps  a 
hair’s  breadth  before  or  after  the  beat,  a free- 
dom in  which  she  shows  a perfect  musical 
instinct.  I think  one  gets  closer  to  it  by  notic- 
ing her  phrasing.  And  that  what  we  speak  of 
as  Negro  rhythm  is  perfection  of  phrasing  in 
a very  short  dance  phrase.  What  strikes  me 
equally  about  their  two-beat  phrases  and  her 
very  long  ones  is  how  clearly  each  separate 
phrase  is  completed.  It  is  perfectly  clear  when 
the  phrase  rises,  and  when  it  has  spent  itself. 
I feel  the  impulse  has  been  completed,  be- 
cause I have  seen  the  movement  change  in 
speed,  and  in  weight.  (In  the  Lindy  the 
thrust  is  hard  and  quick,  but  the  finish  of 
the  step  is  light  and  seems  even  retarded;  in 
Markova’s  incomparable  Sylphides  phrases 
she  prepares  during  five  or  six  steps  with  a 
gentle,  uniform  downward  martellato  for  one 
slow  expressive  and  protracted  upward  move- 
ment in  her  arms.)  In  musical  terms  there  is 
a rubato  within  the  phrase,  corresponding  to 
the  way  the  balance  of  the  body  is  first 

strained  then  is  restored. 

} 


Markova’s  way  of  dancing  adds  a peculiar 
quality  to  a ballet  by  Tudor.  Other  dancers 
can  make  his  dramatic  intentions  clear.  They 
show  that  each  of  his  gestures  carries  a mean- 
ing: a nuance  of  emotion,  of  character,  of  so- 
cial standing.  They  show  his  precision  of  tim- 
ing and  placing,  so  that  one  appreciates  his 
e.xtraordinary  genius  for  visual  rhythms  on 
the  stage.  They  are  personally  self-effacing, 
and  give  a thrilling  intensity  to  the  drama 
he  intended.  But  Tudor’s  style  includes  many 
hampered  movements,  slow-motion  effects, 
sudden  spurts  of  allegro,  arrested  incomplete, 
arm  tensions  straining  into  space,  pelvic  dis- 
placements and  shifts  of  carriage.  They  are 
fascinating  effects.  On  the  other  hand  I 
notice  that  in  execution  the  movement  looks 
forced.  The  dancers  have  trouble  with  their 
balance,  they  are  apt  to  look  laborious  and 
lose  their  spring.  Perhaps  Tudor  meant  the 
dance  to  look  off  balance,  but  it  also  looks 
airless.  Now  I see  that  Markova  can  sense 
and  can  show  the  dance  rhythm  that  under- 
lies his  visual  phrases.  She  finds  their  point 
of  rest.  She  is  easily  equal  to  his  dramatic 
meaning  and  passion,  but  she  also  gives  his 
drama  the  buoyancy  of  dancing.  As  I watch 
her,  Markova — like  Duse  in  Ibsen — seems  to 
be  speaking  poetry  to  the  company’s  earnest 
prose. 

Modern  Music,  May-June,  1943 


TUDOR  AND  PANTOMIME 

Many  people  who  generally  find  little 
meaning  in  ballet  dancing  are  struck  by  how 
much  meaningg  the  ballet  figures  in  Tudor’s 
“Pillar  of  Fire”  and  “Lilac  Garden”  convey 
to  them.  In  “Lilac  Garden,”  for  example,  an 
about-to-be-abandoned  mistress  sees  her  lover 
standing  alone,  facing  her  at  a distance.  Des- 
perately she  rushes  at  top  speed  across  the 
stage;  she  seems  to  leap  straight  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  holds  her  tightly  by  the  waist,  she 
crouches  there  above  his  head,  tensely  arch- 
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ing  her  neck.  He  does  not  look  up.  The 
action  is  as  sudden  as  the  leaj)  of  a desperate 
cat  on  moving  day.  But  the  pose  also  brings 
up  the  sudden  sense  of  a private  physical  in- 
timacy. It  has  that  meaning. 

Again,  in  “Pillar  of  Fire,”  a chaste  and 
frenzied  young  woman  sees  a vigorous  young 
man.  He  looks  at  her  suggestively.  She  leaps 
at  him  through  the  air  in  grand  jete.  He 
catches  her  in  mid-leap  in  a split,  and  she 
hangs  against  his  chest  as  if  her  leap  con- 
tinued forever,  her  legs  completely  rigid,  her 
body  completely  still.  How  is  it  one  notices 
the  momentary  pose  so  distinctly? 

It  is  partly  because  the  stopjjed  leap  has  a 
startling  effect — like  a fast  tennis  ball  that 
goes  dead.  And  the  shock  of  the  stop  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  to  an  onward  full 
surge  of  the  music.  The  timing,  the  placing 
of  the  pose;  its  contrast  to  the  direction,  the 
speed,  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  dance 
figures  that  went  before;  in  brief,  all  the  re- 
sources of  what  the  cinema  calls  visual 
rhythm  have  been  used  to  direct  the  eye  on 
this  special  instance  of  bodily  contact.  The 
attention  is  focused  on  the  parts  of  the  body, 
their  relation  to  one  another,  the  physical  ef- 
fort involved  in  the  leap  and  the  lift,  almost 
as  if  by  a motion-picture  close-up.  And  the 
moment  so  distinctly  presented  registers  all 
the  more,  because  it  registers  as  a climax  in 
the  story,  as  a pantomime  of  a psychological 
shock. 

One  “reads”  the  climactic  moments  in 
these  ballets  in  a pantomime  sense  because 
from  the  outset  Tudor  has  emphasized  the 
pantomime  aspect  of  the  dance.  He  begins 
with  easily  recognizable  movements,  gestures 
of  greeting,  of  pushing  back  a strand  of  hair, 
of  fiddling  with  clothes,  of  averting  the 
glance,  of  walking  or  standing  not  as  in  a 
ballet  but  as  in  daily  life.  One’s  attention  is 
caught  by  these  gestures  because  they  at  once 
specify  the  characters  of  a story,  the  situation, 
the  psychological  tension.  They  are  e.xpertly 
stylized  to  fit  the  music,  and  to  form  sequ- 


ences of  motion  that  please  the  eye.  They 
combine  smoothly  with  dance  steps,  and  we 
unconsciously  expect  from  the  more  comple.x 
dance  figures  that  follow  the  same  sort  of 
narrative  meaning,  the  pantomime  exposition 
of  story  we  have  begun  to  look  for.  The  two 
dance  figures  described  above  show  how  com- 
pletely Tudor  succeeds  as  a story-teller,  using 
ballet  images. 

In  fact,  in  these  two  ballets  Tudor  gives 
to  the  whole  classic  ballet  system  of  move- 
ment a pantomime  bias.  He  uses  ballet  tech- 
nique to  portray  a particular  attitude,  an 
upper-class  code  of  behavior.  In  “Lilac  Gar- 
den” he  purposely  exaggerates  the  constraint 
of  ballet  carriage,  the  dancers  dance  rigidly, 
hastily,  with  dead  arms — as  beginners  might. 
But  the  ballet  constraint  they  show  portrays 
the  mental  constraint  of  the  characters  in  the 
story,  who  rigidly  follow  an  upper-class  con- 
vention of  behavior.  Artificial  upper-class 
constraint  is  the  theme  and  the  pathos  of 
“Lilac  Garden.” 

In  “Pillar  of  Fire”  Tudor  goes  further.  He 
shows  two  different  ballet  styles:  an  impro- 
perly strained  one  that  characterizes  the  an- 
guished heroine,  and  a smooth,  proper  style 
for  the  nice  untroubled  neighboring  boys  and 
girls.  In  addition,  both  kinds  of  ballets  are 
set  against  the  non-ballet  dancing  of  the  ex- 
citing low’-life  crowd — they  dance  and  whirl 
in  a sort  of  wild  rumba  style,  swivel-hipped, 
explosive  and  frenzied;  while  the  calm  hero, 
in  contrast  to  every  one,  comes  on  not  as  any 
kind  of  dancer^  but  walking  across  the  stage 
as  modestly  as  a Fuller-brush  man.  Tudor 
fuses  these  heterogeneous  elements  very  bril- 
liantly, but  the  dance  device  I wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  is  the  use  of  ballet  technique  to 
de.scribe  a special  kind  of  person,  to  repre- 
sent a special  habit  of  mind. 

Tudor’s  meaning  is  admirably  clear  and 
his  dramatic  effects  are  intense.  It  is  interest- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  traditional 
ballet  (whether  of  1890  or  1940)  tries  for  a 
radically  different  kind  of  meaning  than  that 
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REHEARSAL  OF  "APOLLON  MUSAGETE"  (STRAVINSKY-BALANCHINE).  ANDRE  EGLEVSKY  (APOLLO)  IS 
STANDING  IN  RIGHT  CORNER,  WATCHING  UNDERSTUDY,  DICK  BEARD.  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
HOUSE,  FALL  1945.  (Walker  Evans) 


of  pantomime  description;  it  appeals  to  a 
different  manner  of  seeing  dancing,  and  re- 
quires a different  technical  approach  in  the 
dancer. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  July  11,  1943 

BALANCHINE’S  CLASSICISM 

Balanchine’s  “Serenade”  was  beautifully 
danced  last  night  by  the  Monte  Carlo  at  the 
City  Center,  and  it  is  a completely  beautiful 
ballet. 

George  Balanchine  is  the  greatest  choreo- 
grapher of  our  time.  He  is  Petipa’s  heir.  His 
style  is  classical:  grand  without  being  im- 


pressive, clear  without  being  strict.  It  is 
humane  because  it  is  based  on  the  patterns 
the  human  body  makes  when  it  dances;  it  is 
not — like  romantic  choreography — based  on 
patterns  the  human  body  cannot  quite  force 
itself  into.  His  dance  evolutions  and  figures 
are  luminous  in  their  spacing,  and  of  a mira- 
culous musicality  in  their  impetus.  Sentiment, 
fancy  and  wit  give  them  warmth  and  im- 
mediacy. But  as  the  audience  actually 
watches,  it  all  looks  so  playful  and  light, 
so  uncmphatic  and  delicate,  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  call  for  noisy  applause.  Ten  years  later, 
when  noisier  successes  have  faded,  one  finds 
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with  surprise  that  his  have  kept  intact  their 
first  freshness  and  their  natural  bloom. 

* * * 

“Serenade”  is  a kind  of  graduation  exer- 
cise: The  dancers  seem  to  perform  all  the 
feats  they  have  learned,  both  passages  of 
dancing  and  passages  of  mime  (or  plastique). 
There  is  no  story,  though  there  seems  to  be 
a girl  who  meets  a boy;  he  comes  on  with 
another  girl  and  for  awhile  all  three  are  to- 
gether; then  at  the  end,  the  first  girl  is  left 
alone  and  given  a sort  of  tragic  little  apo- 
theosis. 

I was  delighted  to  hear  some  giggling  in 
the  audience  at  the  parts  where  all  three 
were  together — it  showed  how  well  the  point 
got  across;  the  audience  at  plays  giggles  too 
when  the  sentiment  becomes  intimate  it  is 
our  national  way  of  reacting  to  that  emotion. 
After  giggling  last  night  they  gasped  a little 
at  some  particularly  beautiful  lifts  and  then 
began  applauding  them. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  April  5,  1943 

BALANCHINE’S  “DANSES 
CONCERTANTES” 

The  Monte  Carlo’s  new  “Danses  Concer- 
tantes”  is  a glittering  little  piece,  brilliantly 
animated  and  brilliantly  civilized.  As  a pro- 
duction it  combines  the  talents  of  Stravinsky, 
Balanchine  and  Berman — a ballet  composer, 
a choreographer  and  a ballet  decorator  .so 
eminent  that  each  in  his  field  can  be  called 
the  best  in  the  world.  A new  piece  involving 
any  one  of  them  is  something  to  look  for- 
ward to;  a piece  that  involves  all  three  at 
once  and  allows  each  to  do  his  sincere  best, 
is  that  rare  luxury,  a ballet  production  in 
the  grand  style — in  the  grand  style  Diaghi- 
leff  insisted  upon  and  thanks  to  which  ballet 
acejuired  its  peculiar  artistic  prestige.  “Danses 
Concertantes”  with  fourteen  dancers  on 
stage  for  twentv  minutes  is  a ballet  quite 
small  in  scale.  But  as  a new  ballet  by  three 
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great  artists  it  is  a big  event,  an  event  of  in- 
terest to  London,  Paris  and  Moscow,  an 
event  the  American  ballet  world  can  take 
pride  in. 

The  first  thrill  of  “Danses  Concertantes” 
is  that  of  Berman’s  costumes  and  drops.  Be- 
fore an  inner  curtain  the  dancers  cross  over 
quickly  by  twos  and  threes,  bow’ing  to  the 
audience,  looking  as  brilliant  as  scarabs,  if 
scarabs  came  in  several  colors.  Then  the  in- 
ner curtain  rises.  Now  the  dancers  stand  as- 
sembled, glittering  sharply  against  a black 
drop,  but  it  is  a drop  that  is  as  atmospheric 
as  the  open  sky  of  night.  You  jjeer  into  noc- 
turnal distance.  And  in  this  lofty  blackness 
every  motion  of  the  dancers  coruscates.  Ber- 
man has  emphasized  their  limbs  and  moulded 
their  bodies  with  black  ornaments  and  with 
rhinestones  so  that  each  motion  is  distinct  in 
itself. 

The  dancing  is  a suite  of  brief  numbers, 
classically  correct  in  steps  but  in  surprising 
sequences  that  contrast  sharply  and  have  a 
quick  effervescent  invention.  The  changes 
from  staccato  movements  to  continuous  ones, 
from  rapid  leaps  and  displacements  to  stand- 
ing still,  from  one  dancer  solo  to  several  all 
at  once  follow  hard  on  one  another.  The 
rhythm  is  unexpected.  But  the  shift  of  the 
figures  and  the  order  of  the  steps  is  miracu- 
lously logical  and  light,  and  so  even  fitful 
changes  have  a grace  and  a spontaneous  im- 
petus. What  had  first  seemed  separate  spurts, 
stops  and  clipped  stalkings  turn  out  to  be  a 
single  long  phrase  or  impulse  that  has  risen 
and  subsided  in  a group  of  dancers  simul- 
taneously. The  line  of  the  large  phrase  is 
seen  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
each  dancer  independently  remains  open  and 
free  in  bearing^  the  arms  natural  and  elegant. 

One  notices  how  each  dancer  in  all  this 
coruscating  complexity  remains  a charming 
and  a natural  person.  They  are  like  charac- 
ters in  a garden,  individuals  who  com- 
municate, respond,  who  modify  and  return 
without  losing  their  distinctness.  The  dance 


is  like  a conversation  in  Henry  James,  as  sur- 
piising,  as  sensitive,  as  forbearing,  as  full  of 
slyness  and  fancy.  The  joyousness  of  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  being  civilized,  of  being  what  we 
really  are,  born  into  a millenial  urban  civil- 
ization. This  is  where  we  are  and  this  is  what 
the  mind  makes  beautiful.  “Danses  Concer- 
tantes”  makes  it  beautiful  by  presenting  a 
sumptuous  little  garden  pastoral,  a highly 
artificial,  a very  exact  and  a delicately  ad- 
justed entertainment. 

The  dancers  performed  the  piece  to  per- 
fection. Even  those  of  them  just  out  of  school 
danced  like  soloists,  with  a light  and  civilized 
deportment.  And  Danilova  and  Franklin,  the 
stars  whose  happy  flirtation  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  piece — and  a birdlike  duet  it  is 
— characterized  their  parts  charmingly  and 
lightly — he  with  the  fatuousness  of  a happy 
male,  she  with  the  willfulness  of  a tender 
woman. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  17,  1944 


“COPPELIA”  TELLS 
THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE 

The  Monte  Carlo  “Coppelia”  might  well 
be  more  celebrated  than  it  is.  With  radiant 
Miss  Danilova  and  either  Franklin  or 
Vouskevitch  in  the  leads  and  given  in  its 
entirety — as  it  wasn’t  this  fall — it  is  a very 
happy  version  of  a delightful  classic.  The 
score  Delibes  made  for  it  so  carefully  has  lost 
none  of  its  charms.  And  in  the  Monte  Carlo 
production  the  choreography  and  the  decora- 
tion are — like  the  music — distinguished, 
gracious  and  light.  “Coppelia”  is  a modest 
little  comedy,  but  it  has  a peculiar  grace,  an 
1870  secret,  a bouquet  as  fresh  as  a summer 
morning  in  the  country.  The  Monte  Carlo 
dancers  dance  it  clearly,  they  do  it  gayly  and 
they  do  it  straight.  And,  thanks  to  their  lack 
of  affectation,  I noticed  with  some  surprise 
that  if  you  follow  the  action  quite  literally  it 


isn’t  a silly  story,  as  people  claim  it  is.  A 
part  of  “Coppelia’s”  secret  is  the  serious 
good  sense  with  which  it  treats  a serious 
subject — the  basis  for  a good  marriage. 

This  is  the  action  you  watch:  Two  very 
lively  and  very  real  young  persons  love  each 
other  and  are  about  to  marry.  But  the  boy 
is  struck  by  the  sight  of  a mysterious  stranger, 
the  beautiful  Coppelia,  w'ho  sits  on  a balcony. 
Naturally,  his  first  girl  is  vexed  and  hurt. 
That  night  the  mysterious  Coppelia  turns 
out  to  be  only  a mechanical  doll.  The  flesh- 
and-blood  girl  breaks  the  doll,  she  harries  the 
old  dollmaker,  she  even  rescues  the  boy 
whom  the  dollmaker  had  drugged  with  a 
sinister  intent.  The  boy  acknowledges  his 
fault,  and  the  next  day  there  is  a celebration 
at  which  the  local  duke  pays  for  everything, 
the  boys  and  girls  all  get  married  and  get 
money,  and  everybody  watches  dancing  and 
dances  happily,  too. 

Critics  have  claimed  that  the  celebration 
scene  added  nothing  and  could  as  well  be 
omitted.  It  cannot,  because  you  haven’t  until 
then  seen  the  boy  and  girl  dance  together 
and  exhibit  all  their  virtuosity,  their  com- 
bined dance  power  at  its  highest  pitch. 
When  you  see  their  motions  and  physical 
proportions  beautifully  balanced,  when  you 
see  them  harmoniously  overcoming  impossible 
difficulties,  you  have  seen  a convincing  image 
of  what  would  make  two  young  lovers  happy 
in  marriage. 

.And  the  divertissment  that  clusters  round 
this  grand  duet  bears  logically  on  the  same 
subject.  The  dances  are  entitled  “Dawn”  (a 
solo),  “Prayer,”  “W’ork”  and  “Follies” 
(several  of  them)  ; and  taken  together  the 
series  represents  rather  well  the  non-sexual 
basis  for  a happy  domestic  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pitfalls  that  prevent  marriage  are 
told  in  the  earlier  action,  when  the  boy  is 
infatuated  by  a beautifully  mechanical  ideal: 
he  wants  a real  girl  and  he  wants  an  ideal 
one  in  addition.  In  this  dilemma,  like  a man, 
he  goes  to  sleep.  But  the  girl,  like  a Shavian 
heroine,  solves  it  by  her  independent  courage. 
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And  then  the  boy  proves  his  real  worth  by  his 
strength  and  his  gentle  control  in  the  nuptial 
dance  duct.  Surely  these  ideas  of  marriage 
are  reasonable  ones;  though  the  lightness,  the 
wit  and  tenderness  they  have  in  dancing  is 
lost  in  retelling.  As  you  watch  the  dance  you 
notice  how  the  more  perturbing  the  emotion 
becomes,  the  purer  becomes  the  movement 
of  dancing  and  the  more  open  and  free  the 
dancer’s  bearing.  You  see  the  magic  of  the 
heart’s  sincerity,  its  most  urgent  necessity, 
transform  a village  girl  into  a grand  and 
gracious  ballerina.  And  what  a solace  the 


transformation  is!  But  “Coppelia”  has  only 
two  such  really  serious  episodes;  it  shifts 
easily  to  a pantomime  scene,  to  a folk  dance, 
to  a sparkling  parody.  Its  theme  is  domestic 
and  it  ends  with  a modest  circle  of  dancers 
inclosing  the  stars  in  a running  ring.  I only 
wish  the  young  Monte  Carlo  would  take 
some  lessons  in  classic  pantomime;  it  is  a 
charming  game  when  dancers  play  it  right. 
And  I wish  I had  space  to  tell  you  about 
Danilova,  who  is  the  most  wonderful  “Cop- 
pelia” heroine  in  the  world. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  24,  1941 


rehearsal  of  peasant-dance,  act  I,  "GISELLE".  REPERTORY  OF  THE  BALLEl  THEATER.  METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA  HOUSE,  FALL  1945.  (Walker  Evans) 


ABOUT  BALLET  DECORATION 

Because  ballet  dancers  keep  moving  all 
over  the  stage  and  because  in  looking  at 
them  you  keep  looking  at  all  the  scenery  all 
the  time,  ballet  decoration  is  obserbed  in  a 
livelier  way  than  play  or  opera  decoration. 
In  fact  as  a ballet  unfolds  and  your  interest 
in  watching  it  grows,  you  become  more  sus- 
ceptible to  visual  impressions  and  so  more 
sensitive,  too,  to  the  decoration.  In  plays  or 
operas  you  forget  the  scenery  for  long 
stretches  while  the  performers  stay  still  and 
you  listen  more  and  more  captivated  to  their 
voices.  The  real  dramatic  power  of  a play  or 
opera  is  felt  to  such  an  extent  by  listening 
that  you  can  be  thrilled  even  when  you  sit 
at  the  radio  with  no  stage  to  watch  at  all.  But 
the  dramatic  power  of  a ballet  is  in  its  visual 
impact.  You  feel  it  by  seeing  just  how  the 
dancers  move,  seeing  their  impetus  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  also  their  force  in 
relation  to  the  entire  stage — how  far  they 
choose  to  go  in  contrast  to  how  far  they 
might  go. 

The  force  with  which  dancers  approach, 
touch  or  separate,  come  forward  toward  you 
or  retire,  take  possession  of  stage  center  or 
pause  isolated  near  the  wings  these  changing 
intensities  are  meant  to  have  a cumulative  ef- 
fect. You  appreciate  this  best  if  you  sit  far 
enough  back  to  view'  the  whole  stage  at  a 
glance,  so  that  its  height  and  width  can  act 
as  a fixed  frame  of  reference.  Ballet  scenery 
and  costumes  are  meant  to  make  the  action 
of  the  dance  distinctly  visible  at  a distance 
and  also  to  give  a clear  coherence  to  its 
variety,  a livelier  common  term  to  its  action 
than  the  mere  empty  stage  area. 

For  this  purpose  a decor  so  busy  that  it 
confuses  or  so  stuffy  that  it  clogs  the  anima- 
tion of  the  dances  is  no  use.  But  it  cannot  be 
timid.  It  must  have  power  enough  to  remain 
interesting  and  alive  as  the  dancing  gradually 
sharpens  the  visual  susceptibility  of  the  audi- 
ence. One  of  our  finest  sets — Pierre  Roy’s 


“Coppelia”  does  this  without  attracting  any 
notice  to  itself  at  all.  The  effect  of  a decor 
is  right  when  as  the  ballet  gathers  momen- 
tum the  dancers  seem  to  have  enough  air  all 
around  to  dance  easily;  when  you  see  their 
long  dance  phrases  in  clear  relation  to  stage 
center;  when  the  flats  keep  the  force  of  the 
gesture  from  spilling  aimlessly  into  the  wings; 
then  the  dancens — no  matter  how  odd  they 
looked  at  first — can  come  to  look  natural  in 
the  fanciful  things  they  do,  the  natural  fauna 
of  the  bright  make-believe  world  they  move 
in. 

The  present  standards  for  ballet  decoration 
were  set  by  Picasso,  w’hose  “Three-Cornered 
Hat”  is  still  pictorially  alive  after  twenty-five 
years.  The  reason  easel  painters  are  better 
designers  for  ballet  than  any  one  else  is  that 
they  are  the  only  craftsmen  professionally 
concerned  with  what  keeps  pictures  alive 
for  years  on  end.  When  they  know  their 
trade  they  make  pictures  that  hold  people’s 
interest  for  hundreds  of  years;  so  making  one 
that  will  be  interesting  to  look  at  for  twenty 
minutes  is  comparatively  easy  for  them. 

A ballet  set  has  to  stand  up  under  steady 
scrutiny  almost  as  an  easel  painting  does.  At 
first  sight  it  tells  a stoiy,  it  has  local  color  or 
period  interest  or  shock  value.  But  then  it 
starts  to  change  the  way  a picture  in  a muse- 
um does  as  you  look  at  it  attentively  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  The  shapes  and  colors,  lines 
and  textures  in  the  set  and  costumes  will  act 
as  they  would  in  a picture,  they  will  seem 
to  push  and  pull,  rise  and  fall,  advance  and 
retreat  with  or  against  their  representational 
weight.  The  backdrop  may  tie  up  with  a cos- 
tume so  that  the  dancer’s  figure  seems  to 
belong  in  it  like  a native,  or  it  may  set  him 
plainly  forward  where  he  has  a floor  to 
dance  on.  A good  ballet  decor,  like  a good 
painting,  does  different  and  opposite  things 
decisively;  like  a painting,  it  jrresents  a bold 
equilibrium  of  pictorial  forces. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Nov.  26,  1944 
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“THE  NUTCRACKER” 

1890  MODEL  BALLET 

Thinking  of  Christmas,  I remembered  the 
Christmas  tree  conspicuously  on  stage  and 
the  Christmas  party  in  the  first  scene  of 
“The  Nutcracker,”  the  venerable  fairy  tale 
ballet  that  Petipa’s  collaborator  Ivanov  set 
long  ago  to  Tchaikovsky’s  lovely  score.  Has 
the  action  anything  to  do  with  Christmas? 
What  is  its  nonsense  plot  really  about  and 
how  does  “The  Nutcracker”  create  its  mild 
and  beneficent  spell?  This  serene  old  vehicle, 
complete  with  all  the  1890  ballet  conventions 
— pantomime  scene,  ballroom  dance,  grand 
pas  de  deux,  divertissement  and  ballabile,  all 
of  them  strung  in  a row  on  a story  nobody 
pays  attention  to — still  works  as  a theater 
piece.  It  does  even  in  such  a form  as  the 
Monte  Carlo’s  three-scene  version,  which 
thought  cut,  patched  and  mauled  by  years 
of  hard  wear,  keeps  the  formal  continuity  of 
the  original  three  acts.  At  the  Monte  Carlo 
most  of  the  young  dancers  show  no  manners 
in  the  pantomime  part  and  they  may  do  their 
stint  in  the  dance  scenes  as  if  they  were 
reciting  “Thanatopsis.”  But  the  great  Dani- 
lova as  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  (especially  with 
Youskevitch  as  partner)  has  a radiant  and 
tender  presence  that  lets  you  see  the  heart 
of  the  ballet  and  convinces  you  of  its  ex- 
pressive power.  Through  her  perforance  the 
choreographic  intentions  of  the  work  emerge 
once  more.  If  you  are  curious  about  choreo- 
graphy, you  find  that  the  dance  logic  of 
“The  Nutcracker”  is  solid  and  that  the  non- 
sense plot — its  idea  content — has  a rational 
structure  too.  The  intentions  of  “The  Nut- 
cracker,” when  you  do  catch  on,  are  humane 
and  sensible,  and  its  1890  formal  method  is 
highly  intelligent. 

What  is  the  method?  This  is  what  hap- 
pens on  the  stage.  The  long  first  scene  is  a 
clear  pantomime  story.  The  dance  is  plain, 
realistic,  without  embellishments,  it  does  not 
lead  to  leaps;  it  is  all  “terre  a terre.”  The 


second  and  third  scenes,  in  contrast  to  the 
first,  tell  hardly  any  story;  instead  they  are 
dancing  that  clearly  looks  like  dancing,  with 
steps  in  patterns,  leaps  and  lifts,  dancing  with 
“elevation.”  The  two  dance  scenes  are  made 
up  of  successive  dance  numbers,  each  with 
a beginning  and  an  ending,  each  a set  piece, 
all  of  them  together  arranged  in  a suite  end- 
ing with  an  ensemble  finale. 

The  suite  method  in  ballet,  as  in  opera, 
does  not  have  the  urgency  of  the  continuous, 
symphonic  method.  The  suite  ballet  does  not 
try  so  hard  to  get  somewhere.  The  emotional 
tone  is  stable,  it  changes  en  bloc  from  num- 
ber to  number.  The  series  of  emotions  that 
constitute  the  whole  work  are  grouped  in 
clear  rubrics,  the  imagination  dwells  on  one 
at  a time  and  then  proceeds  satisfied  to  the 
next.  The  momentary  detail  is  seen  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  it  appears  in;  when  the 
number  is  finished  one  has  a complete  image, 
and  the  detail  loses  its  insistency.  There  is  a 
sense  of  repose  in  action,  a control  of  the 
emotion  that  is  both  modest  and  noble.  In 
short,  the  set  piece  structure  is  not  at  all  a 
foolish  device. 

“The  Nutcracker”  is  not  foolish  in  form, 
nor  is  it  foolish  either  in  its  literal  content. 
It  is  a fairly-tale  ballet  and  certainly  looks 
like  non-sense.  But  nowadays  with  psycho- 
analysis practically  a household  remedy, 
grown-ups  take  the  non-sense  of  fairly  tales 
more  seriously  than  children.  We  call  them 
narratives  in  free  association  and  solve  them 
like  cross-word  puzzles.  “The  Nutcracker”  is 
an  easy  one — the  title  gives  it  away.  The 
story  begins  on  Christmas  Eve  in  an  upper- 
class  home,  the  locus  classicus  of  ambivalent 
anxiety.  An  elderly  bachelor  with  one  eye 
gives  a pre-adolescent  girl  a male  nutcracker 
(the  symbols  and  inversions  couldn’t  be  more 
harrowing) . Her  young  brother  tears  it  away 
from  her  by  force  and  breaks  it.  But  she  takes 
it  up  from  the  floor  and  nurses  it;  she  loves 
it.  She  dreams  that  the  nutcracker  turns  al- 
most into  a boy.  Then  she  dreams  of  a deep 
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forest  in  winter  with  restless  girl-snowflakes 
and  a handsome  young  man  who  keeps  lifting 
up  a young  lady  (and  who  is  this  lady  but 
the  little  heroine’s  own  dream  image?)  And 
after  that  she  dreams  she  is  watching  a lot 
of  dancing  Chinamen  and  Russians  and 
oddly  dressed  people — all  of  them  somehow 
“sweets”;  and  at  last  the  previous  young  man 
and  the  previous  young  lady  turn  up  again, 
too.  They  furnish  a brilliant  climaji,  and  that 
leads  to  a happy  dazzle,  for  everything  and 
everybody,  everywhere  at  once. 

You  can  see  that  the  suite  of  dances 
presents  an  intelligible  association  series, 
operated  with  unconscious  sexual  symbols. 
But  I must  postpone  the  rest  of  this  reason- 
able interpretation  of  an  oldfashioned  ballet 
till  next  Sunday. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  10,  1944 


REVIVAL  OF  APOLLO 

Balanchine’s  “Apollo,”  revived  by  Ballet 
Theater  last  week  and  revived  in  a glorious 
performance,  is  a ballet  so  simple  in  story, 
so  rich  in  dance  imagery,  so  exciting  in  in- 
vention, I should  like  to  describe  a little 
what  happens.  The  piece  calls  for  a string 
orchestra  to  play  the  Stravinsky  score  and 
for  four  superb  dancers;  it  has  beyond  that 
only  three  small  parts,  no  chorus,  almost  no 
scenery.  It  is  quite  unpretentious  as  theater. 
The  scene  is  on  Delos,  Apollo’s  birthplace, 
and  the  action  begins  a moment  before  his 
birth,  with  Leto,  his  mother^  high  on  a rock 
in  a sharp  ray  of  light  tossing  grandly  to  and 
fro  in  the  labor  of  a goddess.  Then  Apollo 
appears  standing  wrapped  rigid  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Two  nymphs  bring  him  forward  and 


DANCER  REPAIRING  TOE-SHOES  DURING  REHEARSAL  INTERVAL:  BALLET  THEATER:  METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE,  FALL  SEASON  1945  (Walter  Evans) 
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DANCER,  IN  FIRST-POSITION,  PREPARING  TO  DO  B ARRE-EXERCISES  DURING  A REHEARSAL  INTERVAL: 
BALLET  THEATER,  FALL  SEASON  1945.  M ETROPOLI  TAN  OPERA  HOUSE.  (Walker  Evans) 


he  bawls  infantlike.  The  nymphs  begin  to  un- 
wrap him,  but  with  a godlike  vigor  before 
they  are  done  he  makes  a ballet  preparation 
and  whoosh!  spins  himself  free.  Free,  he 
makes  a grandly  clumsy  and  babylike  thrust 
and  curvet  or  two  and  the  prologue  is  over. 

When  the  lights  come  on  again,  he  is 
grown  to  boyhood  and  alone.  The  nymphs 
bring  him  a long-necked  lute  and  he  tries  to 
make  it  sing.  But  his  solitary  attempts,  first 
entangled,  then  lyrical,  then  determined,  look 
inconclusive.  Three  young  Muses  appear  and 
the  four  of  them  dance  together.  They  dance 
charmingly  and  a little  stiffly,  reminding  you 
of  the  inexpressive  seriousness  and  shy,  naive 
fancy  of  children.  But  as  they  end,  the  boy 
gives  the  three  girls  each  a magic  gift,  a scroll 
of  verse  to  one,  a theater  mask  to  the  sec- 
ond. a lyre  to  the  third.  And  holding  these 
em.blems  of  poetry,  each  seems  to  be  inspired 
beyond  her  years.  The  first  girl  dances  flow- 
ingly  with  an  airy  and  lyric  delight;  the  sec- 
ond bounds  with  dramatic  speed,  with  sud- 
den reversals  of  direction  as  if  in  midleap; 
iust  at  the  end  one  hand  that  has  seemed  all 
through  to  be  holding  a mask  before  her  face 
seems  to  sweep  the  mask  away,  and  .she  is 
herself  again  and  frightened.  The  third 
muse,  Terp.sichore,  invents  the  most  adven- 
turously brilliant  dance  of  all,  boldly  cutting 
her  motions  in  startling  divisions,  as  if  isola- 
ting the  elements  of  her  art,  without  in  these 
diamond-clear  stops  breaking  the  cumulative 
drive.  She  combines  suspense  with  calm.  And 
as  she  ends  Apollo  gently  touches  her  bright 
head.  But.  the  dance  over,  she  ducks  away 
like  a child  and  runs  off. 

Then  Apollo,  his  strength  awakened, 
dances  by  himself,  leaping  in  complex  vir- 
tuoso sequences,  in  a grandly  sustained  sweep 
of  ru.shing  motion.  It  is  no  show’-off  number, 
it  is  a masculine  surge  of  full  dance  mastery. 
Ttipsichore  returns  just  as  he  ends  and  to- 
gether they  invent  a series  of  adagio  sur- 
prises. extremes  of  balance  and  extension, 
boldly  large  in  line,  boldly  intimate  in  ima- 


gery, and  ending  with  a tender  and  lovely 
“swimming  lesson”  that  he  gives  her.  And 
now  all  three  Muses  dance  together  in  dart- 
ing harmony  and  dance  inspired  by  poetry’s 
power,  swinging  from  Apollo  like  birds,  curv- 
ing from  his  body  like  a cluster  of  flowers, 
driven  by  him  like  an  ardent  charioteer;  and 
ending,  when  immortal  Zeus  has  called 
through  the  air^  in  three  grand  accents  of 
immolation.  Then  calmly  and  soberly,  in  In- 
dian file,  all  four  ascend  the  rock  of  the 
island  and  a chariot  comes  through  the  sky 
down  toward  them  as  the  curtain  falls.  They 
will  go  to  Parnassus  where  they  will  live  ever 
after. 

You  see  as  “Apollo”  proceeds  how  from  a 
kind  of  pantomimic  opening,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  a purely  classic  dance  ballet. 
More  and  more  it  offers  the  eye  an  interplay 
of  lines  and  rhythms,  of  changing  architec- 
tural balances  the  edge  of  which  becomes 
keener  and  keener.  In  this  sense  “Apollo” 
conveys  an  image  of  increasing  discipline,  of 
increasing  clarity  of  definition.  It  grows  more 
and  more  civilized.  But  the  rhythmic  vitality 
of  the  dance,  the  abundance  of  vigor  in- 
creases simultaneously,  so  that  you  feel  as  if 
the  heightening  of  discipline  led  to  a heigh- 
tening of  power,  to  a freer,  bolder  range  of 
imagination.  Since  the  piece  is  about  the 
gods  of  poetry,  and  how  they  learned  their 
art,  it  seems,  too,  to  be  describing  concretely 
the  development  of  the  creative  imagination. 

And  as  the  dance  images  grow  more  dis- 
ciplined, more  large  and  more  vigorous  they 
also  grow  grander  in  their  sensuous  connota- 
tions. As  Apollo  and  the  little  Muses  grow 
up,  the  intimate  contact  bctw'een  them  seems 
to  develop  from  an  innocent  childlike  play  to 
the  firm  audacity  and  tender  inventiveness  of 
maturity.  Suggested  in  no  sense  mimically 
but  purely  by  dance  architecture,  the  range 
and  richness  of  “Apollo’s”  sensuous  imagery 
is  marvelous;  and  becau.se  of  this  consistent 
honest  but  unselfconscious  sensuousness  the 
“abstract”  classicism  is  at  no  point  dehuman- 
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ized  or  out  of  character  with  the  dramatic 
situation.  So  for  example  the  taut  ballet  ex- 
tension of  a girl’s  leg  and  toe — used  in 
“Apollo”  as  an  insignia  of  poetry  itself — 
grows  increasingly  poignant  to  watch  as  the 
piece  proceeds;  and  you  experience  every- 
where the  cool  sensual  luminosity  of  civilized 
art. 

So  “Apollo”  can  tell  you  how  beautiful 
classic  dancing  is  when  it  is  correct  and  sin- 
cere; or  how  the  power  of  poetry  grows  in 
our  nature;  or  even  that  as  man’s  genius  be- 
comes more  civilized,  it  grows  more  expres- 
sive, more  ardent,  more  responsive,  more 
beautiful.  Balanchine  has  conveyed  these 
large  ideas  really  as  modestly  as  possible,  by 
means  of  three  girls  and  a boy  dancing  to- 
gether for  awhile. 

But  the  immediate  excitement  of  watch- 
ing does  not  depend  on  how  you  choose  to 
rationalize  it.  “Apollo”  is  beautiful  as  danc- 
ing and  gloriously  danced. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  28,  1945 


MARKOVA  THIS  SEASON 

Ballet  Theater’s  season  which  closes  to- 
night has  been  very  successful  commercially, 
but  artistically  it  leaves  a disappointing  im- 
pression, and  one  of  its  unexpected  disap- 
pointments has  been  the  lessening  of  Mar- 
kova’s marvelous  magic.  Sunday  night  in 
“Romeo”  and  the  night  before  in  “Giselle” 
she  was  an  exquisite  figure  to  watch,  clearly 
Ballet  Theater’s  loveliest  dancer.  But  she  who 
in  her  own  miraculously  fragile  way  used  to 
illuminate  the  meaning  of  an  entire  ballet 
and  spread  a radiance  over  the  rest  of  the 
cast  and  the  entire  stage,  seemed  too  often  to 
be  upstaging  the  company  and  to  be  dancing 
her  own  steps  merely  to  look  as  deliciously 
graceful  as  possible  in  them  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  a larger  dramatic  expression.  This 
has  often  been  her  failing  this  season. 


Graceful  she  still  is,  and  incomparably  .so, 
in  the  lovely  bearing  of  the  head,  the  beauti- 
fully effaced  shoulders,  the  line  of  arms  and 
wrists,  the  arrowy  ankles  and  feet.  Her  vari- 
ety in  speed,  her  general  exactness  of  posi- 
tions, the  limpidity  with  which  she  reveals 
the  contrasting  accents  in  direction  of  a 
dance  sequence  without  breaking  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  flow  are  all  of  ballerina  quality. 
Her  leaps,  her  way  of  soaring  and  gliding, 
her  wonderful  lightness  in  downward  mo- 
tions are  unique.  But  one  notices  that  she 
tends  this  season  to  preserve  these  graces  by 
lessening  the  vitality  of  her  dancing,  by  un- 
derstating the  climaxes.  It  is  as  though  a 
singer  were  to  get  the  mannerism  of  taking 
fortissimos  in  half  voice,  a kind  of  crooning 
in  ballet. 

One  sees  climaxes  this  season  (in  “Nut- 
cracker” and  “Aurora”)  that  are  tricked  out 
with  flicks  of  the  head  in  pirouettes^  with 
flicks  of  the  wrist  in  po.ses;  one  notices  (in 
“Giselle,”  too)  the  wrists  beating  time  in  sus- 
tained passages,  and  broad  smiles  held 
throughout  a classic  number.  She  seems,  no 
doubt  unconsciously,  to  indicate  a discourte- 
ous aversion  to  dancing  with  Eglevsky  and 
Kriza;  and  in  dancing  with  Dolin  she  some- 
times gives  the  effect  of  a private  under- 
standing between  them — as  is  customary  and 
proper  in  exhibition  ballroom  dancing  but 
hardly  in  great  classic  roles. 

These  are  no  doubt  inadvertencies  which 
can  be  blamed  on  her  year’s  absence  from 
serious  ballet.  But  they  are  unfortunate  man- 
nerisms in  a great  ballerina.  They  give  an 
impression  of  sufficiency  that  is  especially  not 
in  keeping  with  Markova’s  shy  style.  And 
though  the  audience  still  applauds  her  won- 
derful moments  of  grace,  it  does  not  now 
thrill  to  her  performance  as  it  used  to  and  as 
it  will  again  when  she  gives  herself  wholly  to 
her  parts.  I don’t  doubt  that  so  great  an 
artist  will  soon  get  bored  of  the  small  effects 
she  now  toys  with. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Nov.  6,  1945 
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